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forms as no previous reader ever 
performed — the screen image re- 
mains in critical focus at every mag- 
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LIFE INSURANCE tq TION 


July, 1951 Vol. 159, No. 1 


Prospects in the Sky 


This is a story of “hedge-hoppers” and businessmen on 
the wing . . . of test pilots and family vacationers . . . non- 
scheds and chartered planes . . . and the endless variety 
of insurance policies available to protect the millions of 
people who travel—whether by plane, bus, train or ship. 
The market is almost limitless, whether you live in the 
big city or the small town. Story on page 10. 


Group Accident Out in Front 


Settlement 


Helping of 


A 35 per cent increase in group accident and health lines 
is the outstanding feature of last year’s A & H results as 
reported in The 1951 edition of THE SPECTATOR’S 
Accident Register. Factors accounting for this substantial 
gain are reported on page 20. 


Options 

For the first time in this magazine there appears an in- 
formative and useful table giving the optional modes of 
settlement for current policies issued by leading life in- 
surance companies. Questions regarding settlement op- 
tions are answered on page 46. 


Ideas 


The Spectator’s “Idea Man,” Ken Mathus, offers another 
series of ideas. This time they’re designed to make your 


company’s convention the best one yet. The Idea page 
is 22. 


Departments 


Life Insurance in Action (T. J. V. Cullen), p. 6; Man- 
aging Editor’s Memos (Joseph M. McCarthy), p. 9; Sales 
Slants—Three Closings for A & H Sales Presentation. 
(Thomas H. Walker), p. 24; Life Insurance in Review. 
p. 26; Company Notes, p. 32; Investments (Ervin L. 
Hall), p. 33; Washington Report (George Baker), p. 34; 
Tax Analysis (Forrest L. Morton), p. 36; Along City 
Streets (W. Eugene Roesch), p. 39; Contract Guide, p. 
40; Down to Cases (Luke A. Burke), p. 42; Showcase, 
p. 44. 
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LIFE INSURANCE OWNERSHIP 
DOUBLED IN PAST 10 YEARS 








1940 1945 1950 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Something Ol 


IFE insurance permits material evaluation to 
man’s high purpose to protect his beloved. Life 
insurance prevents poverty and provides plenty. It 
relieves despair and encourages hope. It soothes 
grieving hearts and makes those hearts grateful to 
the thoughtful husband and father. 

It makes the home comfortable for all and educates 
the children. It brings the blessing of independence 
and relieves embarrassing dependence. It promotes 
refinement and annihilates the squalor that comes 
from want. 

To the widow and orphan it offers a way of pro- 
longing income when death claims the protecting arm 
and brain of the provider. 


Life insurance is a most beneficient power in a bur- 
dened world. It is the guardian of the unfortunate 
and the helpless. It is the one earthly asset to which 
all may cling confidently. 


Life insurance is an adornment to American civ- 
ilization. By the goodness of its conception and the 
greatness of its performance, life insurance has estab- 
lished Americans and Canadians as men who accept 
and implement the Divine edict “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 
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| is estimated that ownership of life in- 
surance in the United States has risen 
to an all-time high record of $243 billion. 
This figure just about doubles the amount 
of life insurance owned ten years ago. In 
the short space of six months life insurance 
ownership has increased $9 billion. 


Purchases of new life insurance in the 
United States are estimated at nearly $14 
billion for the first six months of the year. 
This represents an increase of about $7 
million over the corresponding period in 
1950. 


Something Vow 


a outstanding instances of the intent of life insur 

ance to broaden its protecting service and so obviate 
any pretext for government insurance have been pub- 
licized. 

The New York Life, which until this year had been 
long the largest company writing ordinary life exclusively, 
has supplemented its recent entry into group insurance 
by announcing that it now will write a comprehensive 
line of accident and sickness protection. Accident policies 
will be underwritten for persons with earned income, and 
for those without such income who do not seek weekly 
income. Sickness policies are designed for men with 
earned incomes who are in non-hazardous occupations 
and for men and women who are not so eligible. Hos 
pitalization and medical expense benefits are included. 

The Prudential outlined the introduction of a “catas 
trophe” medical insurance to afford groups of workers, 
and their families, protection against the financial drain 0! 
long and expensive illness. 

The will ofthe individual to secure his financial inde 
pendence though sickness and accident intervenes Ca! 
and will be met by private insurance companies. 


Life Insurance 
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In Action 


By, TS. V. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 











msur: 


At the end of 1950, 174 life insurance companies domiciled in the United 
States and Canada had more than $100 million of life insurance in 
force. This compares with 11] at the dawn of the century. 


The cheapening of money has, of course, undeniable influence in the 
lateral or unit growth, as it necessarily has on the vertical or volume gain 
in life insurance. Comment on the social and economic forces inherent in 
the American civilization which have brought about the long established and 
well confirmed popularity of life insurance and of the protection purpose of 
men and women on the North American Continent, has been presented here 
so often that elaboration and repetition is superfluous. The concept of 
American enterprise, independent and individually attained, includes as a 
“sine qua non” the institution of life insurance. 


Life insurance has a history of progress in America which is unique not 
only for any enterprise in this country but for any business in the story of 
mankind. While at first reading this may seem an embellishment of a 
splendid achievement, sober reflection will tend to support rather than min- 
imize its force. 


During the early days of the Republic, life insurance in various forms had 
a vogue. Since about 1840 and the establishment of the present system of 
legal reserve insurance, the development of sound life insurance has been 
uninterrupted. Wars have been fought and financial and economic re- 
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verses been met. Instead of impeding life insurance they have caused men 
in every walk of life to be more conscious of their need for life insurance. 


a eth ing | ae 


ERHAPS the principal obstacle which must be over- 

come before life insurance companies invest much 
more heavily in stocks is, as indicated, the matter of 
valuation. Several methods other than market value have 
been suggested and one or more of the proposals con- 
template that life insurance companies will use one 
method for valuing stocks and other insurance companies 
will use another method for valuing the same stocks. This 
may be justified because of the different character of the 
liabilities of the life companies on one hand and the other 
companies, but it might be difficult to explain why one 
method should not be used for all insurance companies. 

It may take some time to solve this problem of valuing 
stocks held by insurance companies, but we should 
continue to explore every reasonable possibility so that 
we may find a proper solution. Personally, I think there 
is much to be said in favor of using a moving average, 
say on a 5-year basis, because this method stays close 
enough to market values, which the public understands.— 
W. Ellery Allyn, past president, 


National Assoc. of Insurance Commissioners. 


Something ay 


| erwasigray commonly are in better humor in summer 
than in winter. They breathe better air and eat 
fresher food; they live more out of doors; they get 
more recreation; they are healthier; their minds are 
clearer. Thus they are easier to approach and more 
receptive to life insurance. 

Consider the man preparing for vacation. Is there 
a time in all the year when that man will be in a 
happier mood? Take advantage of his enthusiasm. 
Press home the wisdom of protecting his family. He 
will listen. 

Consider again the man who has just come home 
from a holiday with his family. In all the year he 
has not been quite so close to them; at no other time 
does he realize quite so much their absolute depen- 
dence upon him. This indeed is opportunity for a 
life insurance man. 

Real life insurance men find it just as easy to get 
business in summer as they do in winter. 

Truly, may it be said of life insurance, as it has 
been said of death against whose evil force life insur- 
ance guards: “Leaves have their time to fall, and 
flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, and stars 
to set, but all, Thou hast all seasons for thine own.” 
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Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee Meets 












Front row, L. to R.: Jo- 
seph A. Barbeau, Mana- 
ger, Dist. of Col.; Wil- 
liam Montgomery, Presi- 
dent of Acacia; Clarence 
L. Fritz, Manager, New- 
ark, 


Back row, L. to R.: Jack 
L. Rawlins, Manager, San 
Francisco; Samuel 

Mooers, Field Vice Presi- 
dent; Chase C. Gove, Jr., 
President of Acacia’s 
Honor Organization, The 
William Montgomery 
Quality Club; James M. 
Williams, Manager, Nor- 
folk; Vernon R. Zimmer- 
man, Manager, Northern 
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The 1951 meeting of Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee was just recently held in ducte 
Palm Beach, Florida. Plans for continuing the Company’s great record of growth Univ 
and development were fully and constructively discussed. There is a new Field a: 
Advisory Committee each year which is composed of the Company’s five most suc- port 
cessful managers and the leading personal producer. Top performance in all phases ey 
. . . sion 
of agency management must be achieved in order for a manager to qualify for one R. W 
of the coveted positions on the Committee. Set 
ran , j Bai , shop 
William Montgomery, President of Acacia Mutual, and outstanding pioneer in the from 
field of life insurance, has many “firsts” to his credit. Notable among his achieve- on th 
ments is this plan which he conceived more than 22 years ago to give men in the a 
Field a voice in the management of their Company. The plan has proved of inesti- schol: 
mable value in bringing about a closer understanding between the men charged with ae 
rs / cation 
the responsibility of Management and the men who represent the Company in the oduet 
Field. Hunt, 
’ schoo! 

The success and popularity of Acacia’s plan is strikingly illustrated by the number of 

companies that have adopted the idea. This is quite understandable, for Fieldmen 
everywhere are anxious for the opportunity to sit down with Management around the | _ 

. . . —. . rive 

conference table in frank and open discussion of plans and policies that are of vital ra a 
concern to them. the fir 
studer 
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HILE in Philadelphia a few days 
ago, we had the opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the pro- 
gram and the philosophy behind the 
Graduate Workshop on Family Finan- 
cial Security Education being con- 
ducted for a six-week period at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Insurance- 
wise, the importance of the Workshop 
to the business is indicated by the sup- 
port given to the program by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance through its Divi- 
sion on Family Security Education, 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, director. 

Scholarships for the Graduate Work- 
shop were awarded to forty teachers 
from twenty-four states and were based 
on the recommendations of the super- 
vising officials of the respective schools 
or districts. Final decisions on the 
scholarships were made by the Commit- 
tee on Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation, a group of nationally prominent 
educators headed by Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, Chicago superintendent of 
schools. 


The Curriculum 


Those chosen for the scholarships ar- 
rived at the University of Pennsylvania 
for the first session on June 25. Until 
the final class on Aug. 6, the teacher- 
student receives an intensive course of 
instruction in financial management and 
develops a program to take back to 
class in September. 

Each morning the program consists 
of lectures and discussions in the im- 
pertant phases of family financial se- 
curity education—life insurance, gen- 
eral insurance, social security, savings 
programs, family budgeting, buying and 
borrowing on credit, home ownership, 
investments and financial planning. The 


afternoon session consists of a curricu- 
lum laboratory where the _teacher- 
student develops material for teaching 
that best suits his particular school or 
community. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Business and Fi- 
nance and its School of Education who 
share the direction of the Workshop 
have provided specialists for the in- 
structions vital to the course. Among 
the instructors are: Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
professor of insurance and commerce 
at the University and also president of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers; and Dr. David McCahan, exec- 
utive vice-president of the American 
College. Head of the Workshop com- 
mittee is E. D. Grizzell, dean of the 
School of Education. 


Effectiveness of Program 


It was our good fortune to join the 
teachers and faculty at a get-acquainted 
dinner in the Drexel Lodge on the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, at which time 
Dr. Hunt spoke of his Committee’s ef- 
forts to improve the teaching of per- 
sonal money management and problems 
of financial security in secondary 
schools. 

Calling upon the statistical fact that 
shows 82 per cent of the nation’s school 
children ending their formal education 
upon graduation from high school or 
BEFORE, the Chicago Superintendent 
of Schools reminded the teachers of 
the tremendous responsibility that re- 
mains with the high school—educating 
the youth on civic and social duties. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Hunt that if 
the American high school is to serve 
the needs of girls and boys it must 
revamp its course of study to include 












a curriculum which better prepares the 
student for the sound economic man- 
agement of his future finances. 


The Response 


Throughout the country, competition 
for the coveted scholarships was very 
strong indeed. Particularly interested 
were teachers of home economics, social 
studies and mathematics. The teachers 
that we talked with were particularly 
aware of the important role of life 
insurance in the teaching of financial 
matters. They were very familiar with 
the operations: of the Institute of Life 
Insurance and the text materials of- 
fered them through the Institute. A 
few of the teachers expressed the wish 
that perhaps they might be able to seek 
out a trained insurance man in their 
vicinity and have him address the class 
on the principles of insurance. 

It seems to us that this can be an 
important duty of the insurance agent 
in the community. He has the prestige 
and the knowledge to supplement the 
program arranged by the teacher and 
can readily demonstrate life insurance 
in action. Youth, properly instructed. 
will spell sound economic progress in 
the years ahead. And the role of life 
insurance will not be forgotten. 


Joseph Whe Mc Carthy 
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Flying Milhons 
Are Your Prospects 


More than 16 million passengers traveled by scheduled air- 
lines in 1950. Other thousands used “non-scheds,” and 


corporate owned planes. Millions—whether by rail, ship 


or plane—vacationed, conventioned and went on business 


trips. Here’s the story of today’s aviation and travel policies 


and how they grew from limited to broad world-wide covers. 


O you have a client with a govern- 

ment contract for aviation elec- 
tronic equipment? Does he or his staff 
do some flying in experimental aircraft? 
He’s your man for an aviation accident 
policy. 

Undoubtedly there are industries in 
your town whose executives and sales- 
men use planes to get around the 
country and sell their products. They 
need insurance to protect them while 
flying; they probably would grab an 
extra $50,000 insurance to add to their 
insurance estate. The files of one under- 
writer group record insurance on many 
firms covering the top executives for 
varying amounts from $25,000 to $50,- 
000, and all other employees for $10,000 
or a similar figure. 





KING SOLOMON’S MINES: Trapped by a blizzard 


. attacked by unfriendly natives . . . 
buffalo, tsetse flies and elephants . . . barely escaping 
from a burning plane, M-G-M’s cast and crew of 24 
were insured for all accidents by the Continental 
Casualty during their 5-months safari through Africa. 
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By Irving Davis 


Associate Editor 


There is, for example, the file of a 
law firm. Each partner is insured for 
$20,000; all attorneys employed by the 
firm are protected for $10,000 each; 
all other employees, for a lower amount. 
The policy is for aviation accidents 
only in any type of licensed aircraft. 

Another company recently insured a 
newspaper correspondent assigned to 
the Korean war zone. A $10,000 all- 
accident death and dismemberment and 
$50-weekly indemnity policy was or- 
dered by the agent, who lives in a 
small Illinois town. 


a wounded 


Flip through some of the other files 
quickly: a movie actress insured by a 
California agent for $200,000 at a 
dollar per $1,000 . . . the executive of 
an oil company flies his own plane on 
frequent inspection trips into the oil 
fields . . . the local Shriners want all- 
accident protection for themselves and 
wives while conventioning in Chicago 
. .. the family next door is vacationing 
for a month in Europe and wants 100 
per cent trip protection, including use 
of chartered planes . . . an aircraft 
manufacturer insures his test pilots. 

These are a few examples taken from 
actual death files, applications and 


active files. They were written or ap- 
plied for by producers in small towns 
and large cities from coast to coast. 





PRIVATE PLANE INSURED: The Continental also 
insured this plane owned by Dow Chemical Co. The 
crash killed the president of the company, his wife 
and the wife of a department head. The company in- 
sures both its company-owned planes for accident to 
officials or guests for death and dismemberment. 
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They prove what could be the most 
important commission-producing fact 
today—that the agent in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, has as good an oppor- 
tunity of writing aviation accident in- 
surance as the broker in New York or 
Boston. 

Twenty-five years ago that statement 
could not have been made. Fifteen 
years ago it was only potentially true: 
if more producers had been less wary 
of what was believed to have been a 
“specialized line,” they could have 
helped establish the market sooner. 

But now the pioneering is done: the 
average traveler, whether for business 
or pleasure, is air-minded; thousands 
of business firms now own their own 


planes; other thousands cover their 
employees in the sky, no licensed 
planes barred. Insurance, having 


broken the vicious circle of no-spread- 
high-rates-no-spread, is providing a 
market for all the needs of a flying 
public. 


Today's Prospects 


Today’s market is so broad, so varied 
that there is hardly a town of 10,000 
or more in the United States where an 
agent can’t sell a good volume of avi- 
ation accident insurance and related 
lines. This is due to the grass-roots con- 
sciousness of air-travel convenience, and 





to the variety of low-cost travel and 
special risk contracts available, most 
of which include aviation coverage. 

Many readers will be as surprised 
as I was to learn, for example, that 
more than 10,500 planes are used by 
farmers and ranchers. Another 10,000 
or 11,000 are owned by business corp- 
orations. 

One large eastern company recently 
participated in a claim payment of 
several hundred thousand dollars to the 
beneficiary of a Time, Inc., correspond- 
ent killed on the Korean war front. 
Here was an all-accident coverage, in- 
cluding flight, on a trip basis written 
with war-risk protection at a rating. 
It is an example of a specially written 
policy under the classification of “Spe- 
cial Risks,” a phase of the business 
which, because aviation accidents are 
so often included (though not by any 
means always) is usually handled by 
the aviation accident department of the 
insurer. 

Other hand-tailored contracts cover 
seeding and crop-dusting operations, 
often by helicopter; exploration; aer- 
ial photography; eagle-hunting, a 
rather specialized operation in which 
the hunting pilot climbs up alongside 
the prey and let’s go at him (saving 
the sheep farmer some of his lambs). 
According to a recent government bul- 


“Hedge-hopper” at work near Grand Forks, N. D... . 








letin, crop-dusting operations are to be 
expanded in an effort to boost agri- 
cultural production. 

Pilots on pipe-line inspection duty 
engage in what is known as “hedge- 
hopping”—flying at from 50 to 1500 
feet, often skimming house-tops, to 
spot discoloration in the soil above oil 
pipe-lines, then coming down to about 
25 feet to drop markers indicating 
where he has discovered a leak.* This 
sort’of flying is underwritten by one 
of the leading aviation insurance 
groups. 


Industrial Aid Groups 


Then there are group policies, pur- 
chased by business firms to cover em- 
ployees flying corporate-owned planes 
(“industrial aid” planes). Insurance 
may be written covering only named 
top exécutives or all employees—even 
pilots and crew members. In addition, 
by quoting rates on a seat basis, even 
guests, presumably clients or prospec- 
tive custemers of.the firm, may be 
insured. Usually, a policy of this kind 
includes insurance while on scheduled 
airliners.’ po er 

In fact, policies ceverffig business 
employees taking passage on the sched- 





* For an interesting article on pipe-line in- 
spection pilots, read “My Flight With a Cross- 
Country Hedgehopper,” by Wesley Price, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, March 31, 1950. 
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uled planes are a large part of the 
group volume. Such a contract was 
carried by three officials of a large 
industrial chemical concern, who were 
killed more than a year ago, Sep- 
tember, 1949, in the Quebec Airways 
crash near Sault au Cochon, Canada— 
the plane on which a bomb was planted 
by the fellow who wanted to kill his 
wife; he succeeded in murdering most 
of those on the plane. That cost the 
insurance company $240,000. 

Another large writer of aviation ac- 
cident lines and travel policies insured 
the Chicago Hornets, professional foot- 
ball team, against accidents during 
their 1950 season on all public con- 
veyances, including scheduled flights. 

The president of Nash-Steele Motor 
Co. was insured for $50,000 when he 
was killed in his private plane in 
Raleigh, N. C. The same insurer paid 
$25,000 to the beneficiary of Patrick 
Gallo, test pilot for Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Co. 

The pilots who flight-tested McDon- 
nell Aircraft Company’s Banshee for 
the Navy, the XF88 penetration jet- 
fighter and the XF85 Goblin, world’s 
first parasite jet-fighter, are insured by 
one of the leading aviation underwrit- 
ing companies. 


Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago most of these cov- 
erages did not exist—there were no 
scheduled airlines; few private persons 
owned planes. Twenty years ago most 
companies would not write test-pilots; 
others required formidably high rates, 
and the limits of insurance were too low 
to be interesting. 

As recently as 1939 a one-way trip 
to Europe by plane cost $15 per $1,000 
(Today you can get a round trip ac- 





TEST-PILOT : C. “Slick” Goodwin, 
a Bell Aircraft test-pilot, tested the 
rocket propelled supersonic XS-1. 
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cident “ticket” at $10.00 for $25,000! ). 
Passengers on non-scheduled flights 
were considered undesirable by most 
underwriters. Few accident insurance 
companies viewed with composure an 
applicant who took more than two or 
three flights a year. 

Twenty years ago there were rela- 
tively few corporations that owned 
their own planes and not too many 
whose staffs were expected to use the 
plane on business trips. Twenty years 
ago no one was writing travel policies, 
convention and hunting trip policies 
and similar group contracts insuring 
against all hazards, including aviation. 


Factors in Change 


But, since the 1920’s when Horatio 
Barber, said to be the first underwriter 
of an aviation policy (1912), organized 
the firm of Barber & Baldwin, “Aero- 
nautical Consultants, Underwriters & 
Fiscal Agents,” a number of develop- 
ments have occurred in industry, in 
law, in aviation and in insurance that 
have created today’s favorable situa- 
tion: 

1. Improved Planes and Facilities: 
Without pretending to discuss aviation 
technology—that is reserved for some- 
one who can tell the difference be- 
tween a spark plug and a “stick”— 
it is obvious that a number of factors 
have increased the use of planes or 
lowered accident frequency: increased 
speeds (23 per cent since 1940); 50 
per cent less cost per mile since 1940; 
increased range; reduced maintenance; 
continuing improvements in _ safety, 
visibility and ground handling; better 
communication equipment and instru- 
mentation; more and better airfields; 
the development of pilots into techni- 
cians rather than dare-devils as the 
result of more careful selection. 

2. Public Air Consciousness: Pas- 
senger-miles flown on scheduled air- 
lines increased to an estimated 8,283,- 
000,000 in 1950, compared with 
8,125,000 in 1930 (more than 13,000,000 
individual passengers in 1949). For 
the first six months of last year more 
than 95,000 flew the domestic irregular 
lines. 

3. Private and Corporate Use and 
Ownership: The number of certificated 
pilots for commercial and personal 
planes was 15,280 in 1930; in 1949 it 
was 453,544. Total civil aircraft (in- 
cluding personal and corporate-owned 
planes) in 1930 was 9,818, while in 
1949 business and agriculture alone 
used more than 49,000 aircraft. To this 
add nearly 3,400 units produced in 1950 
and an estimated similar total for 1951. 

Small executive-type craft (3-5 
places) numbered 10,590 in 1949 and 
were flown a total of 1,877,000 hours. 
A Personal Aircraft Council survey 
listed 110 different kinds of businesses 
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owning and operating their own planes. 

4. Insurance Rates Coverage, Limits: 
In twenty years insurance contributed 
not only to aviation progress but to 
expansion of the aviation insurance 
market. Underwriters radically reduced 
rates by cutting costs, increased limits, 
pioneered in coverages for all phases 
of aviation. Today’s wide variety of 
contracts, including group policies, trip 
“tickets” and travel policies are among 
the more recent refinements. 

Today civilian pilots are considered 
run-of-the-mill risks by casualty avia- 
tion underwriters, but as recently as 
1937 scheduled line operators were 
charged $35 per $1,000 (daytime fly- 
ing only). Test-pilots were uninsurable 
in the twenties. A news correspondent 
going into a war zone would have 
found no insurance on the private mar- 
ket. Flights of “more than 300 miles 
over water,” as the not-so-old personal 
accident policies read, were believed 
much too dangerous around 1930 to be 
covered. 


Life Companies 


The attitude of life companies to- 
ward the aviation hazard has changed 
substantially. Necessarily more con- 
servative than the casualty under- 
writers—the life contract is a long- 
term irrevocable one—only seven life 
companies out of 34 in 1929 accepted 
without restriction risks involving fly- 
ing, and these covered only scheduled 
flights. In 1933 some companies charged 
extra premiums for more than 25 sched- 
uled flights, while in 1939, with the 
rating unit changed to flying hours, the 
extra premium was for flights in ex- 
cess of 60 hours. Group contracts in 
1935 carried a rating of 5¢ per $1,000 
per month per hour. 

In 1945, on the other hand, at Jeast 
53 life companies wrote without any 
restriction on geographical limits. The 
rating for pilots today is generally only 
$3 per $1,000. Most companies will 
accept risks using company - owned 
planes. Group policies on risks where 
the flying hazard is only incidental 
often carry no rating at all. One of the 
large life companies reports that dur- 
ing 1950 it rated not one single risk 
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for passenger flying. An actuary of 
this company believes it is only a matter 
of time before passenger flying will be 
entirely disregarded as a factor in life 
underwriting. 


T is not too surprising that insur- 

ance did not dive head-first into avi- 
ation lines when it heard the news 
from Kitty Hawk in 1903 or about 
Lindbergh’s 1927 ocean hop. There were 
few planes in the air before World 
War I and no commercial airlines be- 
fore 1926. Aviation statistics were a 
sad affair; there was no central sta- 
tistical source. Changes in aviation 
technology came so fast that their un- 
derwriting significance were extremely 
dificult to measure. Furthermore, a 
period of new models always tends to 
be a period of increased losses: no 
matter how proficient a pilot may be 
he has to readjust and become accus- 
tomed to a new model. 


Technical Changes 


An indication of the speed of tech- 
nical changes is in the number of seats 
in civilian planes. Average number in 
1932 was 6.58; in 1933, 7.59; in 1935, 
10.34; and in 1939, 14.63. Average 
speed in the same years was 109, then 
116, then 142 and 153. While fire-con- 
trol systems, radar, flexible rubber or 
plastic tanks for small planes, better 
airports and ground- control systems 
and other engineering devices tended 
toward greater safety, with every im- 
provement it seemed that plane speeds 
and plane capacity soared still higher. 


There were fewer accidents but poten- 
tial number of fatalities per accident 
was rising. (This does not contradict 
the fact that fatalities per 100 million 
passenger miles on domestic scheduled 
lines continually fell: from 28.2 in 1930 
to 1.3 in 1948). 

It was not until the thirties that 
either flying or aviation insurance be- 
gan to come into their own. As aviation 
was waiting for cost-r: ducing mass pro- 
duction, more and better airports and 
trained pilots, aviation insurance re- 
quired spread of risk, stabilized condi- 
tions and understanding underwriters. 


Barnstorming and CAA 


World War I gave the first big push 
to flying. While the early post-war 
barn-storming hardly made for stabili- 
zation, it did awaken America to the 
future in flying and kept in trim the 
skills of hundreds of young aviators. 

Real stabilization was made possible 
only after the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce (later 
supplanted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration) was established in 1926. 
This bureau and its successors laid 
down the first safety regulations and 
licensing qualifications, planned the 
development of airports, equipped the 
airways it charted with radio stations, 
radar aids and a teletype system. 

Gradually, liability laws of the vari- 
ous states became more uniform, al- 
though 17 states still have statutory 
liability limitations. The Warsaw Con- 
vention, 1929 (adopted by the United 
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"Really, Mr. Blackburn's bark is worse than his bite." 





States in 1934) established an under- 
standing on the extent of liability in 
international flights. 


Airmail Contracts 
With the 1930’s came the federal 


airmail contracts, which gave the air- 
lines their bread and butter volume of 
trafic. This plus the CAA War Train- 
ing Service Program inaugurated in 
1942 (trained more than 400,000 pilots 
and students of air traffic control and 
communication) were two great boons 
to aviation progress. The mushroom 
growth of the “non-scheds” after World 
War Il—operated chiefly by GI’s who 
purchased government surplus planes— 
was another stimulus, though only a 
handful of these were able to stand the 
financial gaff. 

These developments in aviation went 
hand-in-hand with the birth and growth 
of aviation underwriting. 

Aviation insurance was sired—-and 
to a large extent is still nurtured—by 
aviators. Horatio Barber designed and 
built 28 different types of planes and 
supervised Turkey’s military planes in 
the Turko-Bulgarian War long before 
he wrote the first aviation cover. Later 
he saw action in World War [ as an 
officer of the Royal Air Force. 


Barber & Baldwin 


In 1922 Barber came to America. 
Together with Robert H. Baldwin, a 
field artillery captain of World War I, 
he established the firm of Barber & 
Baldwin, which was the aviation insur- 
ance manager for the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity and for the Independ- 
ence Indemnity Co. Barber & Baldwin 
was the first aviation underwriting 
agency in the world. Mr. Baldwin later 
formed the firm of Baldwin & Seeley, 
Inc., and in 1945, established his pres- 
ent brokerage office. 

In 1933 Major G. L. Lloyd, who had 
succeeded both Mr. Barber and Mr. 
Baldwin as head of the firm, organized 
the first successful aviation underwrit- 
ing group—Aero Insurance Under- 
writers (a merger of Aero Insurance 
Fire and Aero Casualty Underwriters) . 
Barber & Baldwin were managers for 
this group. ‘ 

In those days aviation policies were 
literally handwritten, and Barber & 
Baldwin originated many of today’s 
standard aviation policy provisions. 
Among their insureds were Charles 
Lindbergh and Amelia Earhart. 

Others who transferred their flying 
skills to underwriting were: Major 
Reed Chambers, who followed Captain 
“Eddie” Rickenbacker in command of 
the 94th U. S. Aero Squadron; David 
C. Beebe, formerly of the 50th U. S. 
Aero Squadron (which located Col.. 
Whittelsey’s “Lost Battalion”), who, 
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with Major Chambers formed the 
U. S. Aviation Underwriters; Owen C. 
Torrey, also an ex-pilot, formerly with 
the Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
now with the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica; Daniel de R. M. Scarritt, a former 
American Air Service pilot, who joined 
the government’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, and now heads the AAU. 


Initiative 

These are a few of the principals in 
the company of young men _ who 
brought to the business of aviation un- 
derwriting the initiative, imagination 
and understanding that was so sorely 
needed. They and their successors 
broke the vicious circle of high rates 
and few risks which, until the middle 
of the 30’s, was tending to smother the 
business. They reduced costs by better 
underwriting; drafted new, broad pol- 
icy forms; let fresh air into the under- 
writing departments. 


VIATION accident coverages today 
are as flexible as the needs of 
those who fly. They may cover only 
on domestic scheduled airlines or in- 
clude all types of passenger flying— 
non-scheduled, specially chartered or 
private planes—in any part of the 
world. Rates, compared with 30 years 
ago, are nominal. Pilot coverage under 
the same policy forms is easy to get 
at rates not much higher than passen- 
ger rates, unless special exposures are 
involved. 

Frequently these aviation policies— 
especially the airline trip policies—are 
added to regular personal accident cov- 
erage as a means of getting higher 
limits of protection, either for a specific 
trip or, if one does considerable flying, 
for a longer period on an annual basis. 


Group Prospects 


The same coverages are also avail- 
able for groups. Corporations owning 
industrial aid planes are among the 
buyers of group policies, as indicated 
previously. Firms whose executives, 
salesmen or other employees are ex- 
pected to use the air carriers are the 
principal prospects for group coverages. 

Many group contracts are hand- 
tailored to fit the special requirements 
of a particular business. For example, 
the corporation may insure all em- 
ployees for the same amounts or may 
vary the amount of insurance according 
to rank or function or salary. In some 
cases, insurance may be paid directly 
to naméd beneficiaries; in others, it is 
paid to the corporation as reimburse- 
ment for payments already made to 
employees or their beneficiaries. 

The most interesting development in 
aviation accident insurance is the over- 
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flow of these policies into the general 
categories of travel and special risk 
contracts. These policies are usually 
under the wing of the aviation accident 
department largely because most in- 
volve the aviation hazard. Conveniions, 
family excursions, industrial outings 
come under the head of travel policies. 
They sometimes include not only acci- 
dent insurance coverage—with or with- 
out the aviation hazard— but also 
insurance against loss through illness 
during the trip. 

Travel policies were born of the need 
—during World War Il—of extending 
coverage under most abnormal condi- 
tions to persons traveling into the war 








zones. They are, perhaps, the most 
flexible of all accident insurance covers. 
For example, a provision may be in- 
cluded that automatically extends the 
period of coverage so that a person 
traveling in a remote area of China, let 
us say, where immediate notification 
to the company is impossible, may con- 
tinue to be protected beyond the orig- 
inal termination date. Similarly, un- 
expected deviations in route may be 
automatically provided for. 


Broad Horizons 


The war broadened everyone's hori- 
zons and brought the ends of the earth 
to within a few hours of our homes. 
This is true of travelers; it became 
true of underwriters. With foreign 
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travel increasing many fold and travel 
accident protection stretching easily to 
meet the need, this by-product of avia- 
tion insurance is becoming increasingly 
important to buyers and producers 
alike. 


Special Risks 


Special risk policies, like travel con- 
tracts, may or may not include the 
aviation hazard. They are all specially 
drafted contracts covering anything 
from hazardous chemical research and 
test-flying to deep-sea diving and ex- 
ploration. 

A table describing these various 
coverages appears elsewhere in _ this 
article. 

Aviation accident insurance pre- 
miums, together with travel and special 
risk premiums, are estimated at around 
$8,500,000 for 1949. The bulk of this 
volume is written by five underwriting 
organizations. In alphabetical order, 
they are: Associated Aviation Under- 
writers, Continental Casualty Company, 
Indemnity Company of North America, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, U. S. Aviation 
Underwriters. The AAU comprises 61 
fire and casualty companies. The 
USAU manages the United States Air- 
craft Insurance Group of 57 fire and 
casualty insurers. 

The home office and field representa- 
tives of all these insurers are ready to 
help the producer fit his clients’ avia- 
tion accident insurance needs. Most 
prospects can be completely protected 
by one of the package policies. Even 
prospects with special requirements are 
not sales problems. The companies 
have by now drafted so many special 
policies that, in most cases, only slight 
alterations in one of these forms are 
needed. 

The important step for the producer 
is to get and present all the facts: what 
type of aviation accident is to be in- 
sured; geographical extent of contem- 
plated flights; who and how many are 
to be insured; the amounts; whether 
other than air-travel hazards are to be 
covered; and other similar conditions 
that might determine underwriting and 
rates. 


Important Dates in Aviation 
Accident Insurance History 


To 1920: The Travelers was the first 
company in the United States to write 
aviation accident insurance. It also 
wrote life insurance aviation protection 
at a $50 per $1,000 rating for passev- 
gers and $90 for pilots. 

Accident “tickets” from one day to 
4:00 A.M. of the next, cost $5 for 
$5,000. 

The Aero Protective Co., Inc., (no 
connection with the Aero Insurance 
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Underwriters or the Aero Associates) 
was formed to write for British and 
American companies. 


Early 1920’s: Other companies in the 
field besides the Travelers were: the 
Indemnity Co. of America, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, the Home, Fire- 
man’s Fund. Up to this time most 
aviation insurance had been written 
in this country through Lloyd’s of 
London. 


1922: Horatio Barber came to the 
United States; first underwrote for the 
Hartford. With Robert H. Baldwin, 
organized Barber & Baldwin, 1922, the 
oldest aviation underwriting agency in 
the world. 

The transportation Insurance & In- 
demnity Companies (11 companies) 
was incorporated and operated for 
about two years. 


1928: The United States Aviation 
Underwriters (then a group of 8 com- 
panies) was formed; also the Associ- 
ated Aviation Underwriters (then a 
group of 17 companies). The AAU is 
the aviation underwriting department 
for a group of companies comprising 
the Chubb & Son group and the mem- 
bers of the Marine Office of America. 
These groups founded the AAU, now 
headed by D. de R. M. Scarritt. 


Life Companies 


Life companies then accepting risks 
involving the aviation hazard included, 
by this time: John Hancock, Mutual 
Life of New York, Prudential, Union 
Central, Equitable Society, West Coast 
Life, in addition to the Travelers. 

In the twenties, regular personal ac- 
cident policies were covering aviation 
risks by endorsement without extra 
charge only for regular, scheduled pas- 
senger lines and as a fare-paying pas- 
senger, but not for “more than 300 
miles over water” or more than 50 miles 
from land. 


Aviation accidents in 1928 were at 
the rate of 28.6 fatalities per 100 mil- 
lion passenger miles on scheduled lines. 


1933: Aero Insurance Underwriters 
organized by Major G. L. Lloyd, who 
headed Barber & Baldwin after the 
two original members of this firm had 
sold their shares. AIU was managed 
by Barber & Baldwin. 


1935: The United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters introduced “Airsurance,” the 
first low-cost group policy on a stand- 
ard basis ($1 per $1,000). 


1937: Passenger fatalities had fallen 
to 8.3 per 100 million passenger miles 
on scheduled lines. 
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Continental Casualty issued its 
“Flight Policy,” which offered $3,000 
Death & Dismemberment plus $500 
medical expenses for $20 per year to 
student pilots and pilots on private and 
scheduled flights. The rate per $1,000 
($5) was a reduction from previous 
rates of $15 and up. Higher amounts 
were sold at increased rates. 

The Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers issued their “Trip Policy” with 
$5,000 protection for domestic travel 
at 25¢ for 4 hours, and a $1 maximum 
premium ($1 would take you to the 
Pacific Coast). 


"Airtravel Policy" 


The United States Aviation Under- 
writers issued the “Airtravel Policy” 
for individual passengers at $1.80 per 
$1,000 and $50 medical expenses—an 
extension to individuals of its previous 
group coverage. 

By 1937 businesses were beginning 
to insure not only their top-flight ex- 
ecutives against air-travel accidents but 
also salesmen and other employees. 

Aviation accident “tickets” were be- 
ing quoted at $1 per $1,000 for any 
one trip from time of departure to 
destination. 


1940: 68 life companies now had no 
limits for aviation passenger risks, on 
scheduled airlines. 

Fatality rate on scheduled lines was 
now only 3.1 per 100 million passenger 
miles. 


1941-45: By 1945 domestic pilots of 
all classes—student, private and com- 
mercial, unless in hazardous activities 
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APPOINTMENT: 
Cornett was named director of 
sales and service, A and H depart- 
ment, The Prudential Company. 


such as crop-dusting, seeding, etc.— 
could get insurance at $5 per $1,000 
for all amounts of insurance. 

Early in 1945 commercial accident 
companies extended their aviation 
clauses to world-wide flights: some 
covered all “NC-standard” planes ex- 
cept for students, crew-members, flights 
in military and experimental flights; 
others, only on scheduled flights on 
scheduled airlines. 

Rates for passenger travel had stabil- 
ized at $1.20 per $1,000 for some air- 
lines world-wide; other companies 
quoted this rate for all scheduled lines 
in the Western Hemisphere, $3.60 for 
world-wide coverage, $4.80 in military 
aircraft. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the life com- 
panies were now writing pilots. At 
least 53 life companies were no longer 
restricting policies where world-wide 
travel was concerned. 


Today: Fatalities on scheduled lines 
are now at 1.2 per 100 million passen- 
ger miles. Those on non - scheduled 
lines at 25.4. Even non-carrier fata! 
accidents—those in instructional, per- 
sonal and pleasure, experimental, in 
dustrial aid planes—reached a new low 
of 896 in 1949. Of these 671 were 
largely on pleasure flying planes, anc 
123 in instructional plane accidents. 

In this connection, Donald W. Nyrop, 
administrator, CAA, says: “. . . there 
is nothing inherently unsafe about pri- 
vate planes. In plain language, the 
fault lies with the large number of 
apparently irresponsible characters who 
fly some of them . . . The human ele- 
ment, good old pilot error, brought 
about 90 per cent of the fatal accidents 
in 1948.” 

Life companies are accepting pilots 
at $3 per $1,000 instead of the $90 of 
some years ago. Some will insure pas- 
senger flights on the Military Air 
Transport Service and on _ private 
planes at a rate depending on number 
of flying hours. 

Aviation accident policies are now 
available at rates varying from 85¢ per 
$1,000 to $3,000, depending on whether 
the flight is domestic or world-wide and 
on whether it is on a scheduled line 
or otherwise. Medical expense reim- 
bursement and weekly indemnity rates 
are low. A limit of $100,000 on indi- 
viduals is common; group policies may 
carry limits as high as $50,000 per seat 
and $500,000 for any one accident. 

A New York Herald-Tribune item of 
March 28, 1951, quotes a report of the 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
Foundation to the effect that private 
flying is about as safe as horse and 
buggy travel was in 1909; commercial 
flying is now twice as safe as auto 
travel, but not as safe as by bus oF 
train. 
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Aviation Accident Insurance 


(Aviation Accident Policies, Travel Policies, Special Risk Policies) 


Risk Coverep 


INDIVIDUAL POLICIES 


A. Basic Aviation As passenger only, 
Accident Policy or as pilot or crew 
(Annual Policy) member at higher 

rates 


Tyrpg or Poticy 


Kinp or ACCIDENT 
AND/oR ILLNESS 


Aviation only (includ- 
ing exposure and dis- 


appearance) 


Kinp or Loss 


Death and dismember- 
ment and/or Medical 
Expenses and/or 
Weekly Indemnity 
(for 52 weeks) 


Norss: Endorsement covers civilian war risk at extra premium (Prospects: correspondents, 


executives, observers) 


Endorsement covers land and sea common carriers at extra premium 
Endorsement covers various special risks at extra premium (Prospects: aerial 
photographers, crop-dusting pilots, etc.) 


Type or FiyIncG 


Scheduled flights only, 


or—by endorsement, 
flight in any licensed 
aircraft (chartered, 


private, non-scheduled, 


Military Air Trans- 
port) 


WHERE 


Domestic flights—by 


endorsement, or 
separate contract 
specific areas and 
world-wide (Some 
companies restrict 
coverage to certain 
airlines) 


PROSPECTS 
(Not exhaustive) 


Anyone expecting tq 
use or habitually 
using aircraft for 
business or pleasure: 
Executives, salesmen, 
engineers, actors and 
actresses and other 
entertainers, public 
relations people, ad- 
vertising executives, 
professional people, 
farmers, etc. 





B. Airline Trip- 


1. As passenger only 
ticket 


2. As fare-paying 
passenger 


Aviation only (inelud- 


ing exposure) for 
period of trip 


Death and dismember- 
ment and Medical 
Expenses 


On railroads and intercity buses for D&S only, 
for $25,000. For all other accidents (including 


aviation), for $5,000 


Scheduled flights only 


World-wide—same as 
(B1) above 


a. One-way or round 
trip within a 12- 
month period, in U. 
S., Canada, Mexico, 
Alaska, Hawaii, W. 
Indies, Bahamas, 
Cuba, Haiti, Dom- 
inican Republic, 
Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Trini- 
dad, Caribbean 
Islands 

b. World-wide 


Same as (A) above 
Sold in Travel 
Agencies and Air- 
ports as well as in- 
surance offices 





C. Regular Per- 
sonal Accident 
Policies 


As passenger only 


All accidents including Death and/or dismem- 


Aviation (in “NC” 
or “Standard” 
licensed aircraft 


berment and/or 
Medical Expenses 
and/or Weekly In- 
demnity (for 52 
weeks) 


Generally, on scheduled 


airlines. But many 
companies cover all 


flights on licensed air- 


craft, except student 
flvers, crew-members 
and military and 
experimental flying 


World-wide 


Anyone who is a pros- 
pect for accident in- 
surance, subject to 
underwriting restric- 
tions usual to accident 
insurance 





D. Travel Policies 1. As fare-paying 


passenger 


2. As passenger 


All public convey- 
ances including air- 
craft at annual rates 


All accidents, includ- 
ing all aircraft for 
period of trip 


Norges: Endorsement covers civilian war risk at extra premium. 
Endorsements extend cover to include health insurance. 


Death and dismem- 
berment only 


Death, dismember- 


ment and medical 
expenses and weekly 
indemnity (for 52 
weeks) 


All flights 


All flights 


World-wide 


World-wide or as 
specified, with auto- 
matic deviation and 
renewal privilege 


Same as above, but 
especially for those 
taking periodic trips, 
as salesmen, ex- 
ecutives 

Same as above, but 
ane for those 
taking periodic trips, 
as salesmen, ex- 
ecutives 








GROUP POLICIES: (Payable to employees or beneficiaries direct, or to corporation, as desired) 


All or some of 
employees of a 
corporation, as 
desired, when fly- 
as passengers on 
business of 
employer; 

And by endorse- 
ment at extra 
premium: employees 
flying as pilots, 
observers, techni- 
cians; 

And by endorse- 
ments guests 


A, Basic Aviation 
Accident Policy 
(Annual Policy) 


Aviation Accidents 
nly 


Death and dismember- 


ment and/or Medical 
Expenses and/or 
Weekly Indemnity 
(52 weeks) 


Scheduled flights only 
or—by endorsement 
any type of flight in- 
cluding flight in 
company-owned 
planes 


Domestic flights or— 
by endorsement, 
specific areas and 
world-wide 


All corporations whose 
employees may use 
planes on business 
trips; all corporations 
owning industrial aid 
planes 


Nores: Endorsement covers civilian war-risk at extra premium (Pros- 
pects: newspapers, magazines, firms doing a foreign business) 
Endorsements may also be added to cover personal and pleasure 
air travel of employees at extra premium ' 
Endorsements cover any public conveyance at extra premium 


— 





Employees of in- 
sured employer as 
passengers, usually 
on scheduled air- 
lines 


B. Regular Group 
Accident Policy 


All accidents 


Death and dismem- 


berment and/or 


- weekly indemnity 


and/or medical 
expenses 


When for all flights, then weekly indemnity benefits only 


Usually only on 
scheduled flights 


World-wide 


See Group Department 
of any company 





C. Travel Policies All or some em- 
ployees of a cor- 
poration, as de- 
sired, while on 
business of 
employer. 


For all accidents (in- 
cluding aviation, as 
passenger) that hap- 
pen while away from 
the city in which 
employee is per- 
manently stationed, 
from hour employee 
leaves until he 
returns 


Death and dismem- 


berment and/or 
Medical Expenses 
and Weekly In- 
demnity (52 weeks) 


All aircraft 


Western hemisphere 
or world-wide, as 
selected, at varying 
rates 


Same as (A) 


Nores: Endorsement covers inside city at extra premium _ 
Endorsement covers civilian war-risk at extra premium 


—_——e 
— 








SPECIAL HAZARDS 





These policies are hand-tailored to meet specific needs. Prospects include companies whose employees are doing hazardous research; observing experimental 
work; engaging in exploration expeditions, speed and endurance tests, etc. Some-.of these may not involve the aviation hazard at all; others may include it; 


still others concern it entirely. 
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Thene was a 
vey Special ending To 


Miss 





ARRIET AMES — tall and crisply white in 

her starched uniform — tucked the blan- 
kets snugly about the small girl lying in the 
hospital bed and said, “Go to sleep, now, 
Dorothy. The doctor says you'll be well 
enough to go home tomorrow.” 


The child looked up at her and said, “Will 
you be coming home with me, Miss Ames?” 


Harriet Ames smiled and said, “No, Doro- 
thy. Your mother will be here for you—and 
besides. . . .” 


“Besides what, Miss Ames?” 


“Oh, nothing, Dorothy—except that start- 
ing tomorrow I’m not going to be a nurse 
any more.” 


“You’re not?” Dorothy’s eyes opened wide, 
as if trying to picture Miss Ames as anything 
but a nurse and not quite being able to do it. 
“Why?” 

“Well, it’s just that I’ve been a nurse for 
ever so long, Dorothy—and now I feel as if I 
need a nice, long rest.”” No need to tell the 
child she was over sixty now—no need to 
tell her it was time to slow down, time to 
start taking life easy. ... 


“Are you going home, too, Miss Ames?” 


“Home? Yes, I suppose you might call it 
that. I’m going back to the town where I 
lived when I was a little girl like you.” Harriet 
Ames had had no actual home for many 
years. After her parents died, she had left the 
small mid-western town to follow her career 
in larger cities. But she was ready to go back 
now, and settle down in the town she knew 
and remembered so well. She had a married 
sister who was still there, and there were 
old friends. ... 


“Home? Yes, I suppose you 
might call it that.” 


: » = a 






“That will be nice, won’t it, Miss Ames?” 
Dorothy was silent for a moment and then 
said, “But if you aren’t going to be a nurse 
any more, what are you going to be? Daddy 
says people have to work, or else they won’t 
have any money.” 


Harriet Ames laughed. “Don’t you worry, 
Dorothy, I’ll get along!” She thought, as she 
had many times before, of the insurance poli- 
cies tucked away in the old manila envelope. 
She had developed a fondness for those pieces 
of paper over the years, because they repre- 
sented all the things she had hoped for—in- 
dependence, security, ease in her old age. She 
had paid for them out of her earnings year by 
year—and now they would start repaying her 
every month for as long as she lived. 


Little Dorothy’s eyes were closing now, 
heavy with sleep. Harriet turned out the bed- 
side light. While she waited, she made a men- 
tal note to be sure to see John and Mary 
Bailey as soon as she got back home. It was 
John Bailey, the New York Life agent in her 
home town, who had first got her to do some- 
thing about life insurance for her future se- 
curity, and whose letters and recommenda- 
tions about it had been so helpful during all 
the years since then. It would be fun to tell 
him how everything had worked out as he 
predicted it some day would. 


Miss Ames smiled at the sleeping child, tip- 
toed to the door and started down the corri- 
dor toward her room. There was still some 
packing to be done before tomorrow. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 









Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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The amount of Accident and Health premiums paid in 1950 P 
increased more than 14 per cent over the 1949 figure. pe 
Group A & H showed the greatest growth last year — it dust 
increased more than 35 per cent over the preceding year. aan 
rock 
CCIDENT and health lines, the fast- These figures were revealed in the crease in 1950 over 1949. Group pre- of le 
est growing segment of the insur- 6lst Issue of the Accident Insurance miums went from $480,077,865 in 1949 abse 
ance industry, last year accounted for Register, 1951 published early last to $642,448,330 in 1950, a gain of nearly the 
$1,316,674,502 in net premiums written, month by THE SPECTATOR. 36 per cent. grou 
an increase of 14.1 per cent over the Greatest growth was shown in group This tremendous gain in group busi- othe 
1949 total of $1,145,162,370, or a dollar accident and health which accounted ness means that these lines now account grou 
increase of more than $171 million. for more than $162 million of the in- for 48.8 per cent of all accident and 4 
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Aggregates of Accident and Health Business for the Years Ending: — 
December 31, 1950 December 31, 1949 lines 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) s of it 
191 Casualty 223 Life Combined 207 Casualty 198 Life Combined A 
FINANCIAL Companies} Companies Aggregates Companiest Companies Companies 
EXHIBIT SS . $ . $ $ acco 
Admitted Assets 4,736,823 42,904,256 47,641,079 4,368,845 34,965,729 39,334,574 sare 
Total Liabilities meer: 
except Capital 3,251,659 39,873,848 43,125,507 3,036,192 32,581,586 35,617,778 | inch 
Voluntary the , 
Contingency and , fore 
Special Reserves 257,542 802,179 1,077,720 253,845 646,414 900,259 unde 
Surplus to Tl 
Policyholders* 1,485,164 3,030,408 4,515,572 1,332,653 2,384,143 3,716,796 and 
UNDERWRITING even 
RESULTS com] 
NET PREMIUMS pani 
WRITTEN Life 
Accident & Health 292,604 381,622 674,226 294,107 370,978 665,085 196 
Group A. & H. 235,562 406,886 642,448 176,040 304,038 480,078 : 
TOTAL A. & H. 528,167 788,508 1,316,675 470,147 675,015 1,145,162 60 p 
PREMIUMS EARNED mr 
Accident & Health 293,711 374,792 668,503 283,816 363,869 647,685 “" 
Group A. & H. 231,452 401,690 633,142 171,488 304,038 475,527 perce 
LOSSES INCURRED , 
INCLUDING ADJUST- TI 
MENT EXPENSES ties 
Accident & Health 160,368 171,779 332,147 150,674 150,171 300,845 Acci 
Group A. & H. 182,370 301,813 484,183 136,347 216,299 352,646 at th 
EXPENSES INCURRED ; the ¢ 
Accident & Health 113,913 180,196 294,109 116,488 170,364 286,852 asset 
Group A. & H. 38,354 60,905 99,259 29,219 47,205 76,424 that 
LOSSES INCURRED TO amo} 
PREMIUMS EARNED % % % % % % biliti 
Accident & Health 54.6 45.8 49.7 53.1 41.3 46.4 end 
Group A. & H. 78.8 75.1 76.5 79.5 71.2 74. $47. 
UNDER WRITING $43,] 
EXPENSES TO O 
PREMS. WRITTEN ' 
Accident & Health 38.9 47.2 43.6 39.6 45.9 43.1 p these 
Group A. & H. 16.3 15.0 15.5 16.6 15.5 15.9 ever 
COMBINED LOSS Ve 
AND EXPENSES reser 
Accident & Health 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.7 87.2 89.5 1949 
Group A. & H. 95.1 90.1 92.0 96.1 — 86.7 90.1 Su 
¢ The assets, liabilities, contingency reserves and surplus of the life de- * Includes Voluntary, Contingency and Special Reserves, if any. men 
partments at Aitna Life and Travelers Insurance Co. have not been in- “ 
eluded in these aggregates. dolla 
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health lines and makes it very likely 
that during 1951, for the first time in 
history, we will see the volume of group 
business outrank individual accident 
and health volume. In 1949, group pre- 
miums accounted for only 42 per cent 
of the total. 


Probably the biggest factor in pro- 
ducing this tremendous new volume of 
group business was the increasing in- 
dustrial activity taking place in the THAT MEETS EVERY NEED 
country as a result of the Korean con- 
flict. With unemployment falling to 


rock-bottom lows in the last six months O F T H E LI F E Cc Oo M PA N Y ! 





- pre: of last year, thousands of workers were 
1949 absorbed by industry, thereby swelling 
early the number of people covered under 


This new bond — FORM 25 L—bhas been designed 


group accident and health figures. An- 


busi- | other important factor that entered the especially to cover losses sustained by Life Insurance 
aa OE ee eee Compani Including the unusually broad protection 
and the last six months of 1950 was the cpa —— y P 
Disability Benefits Law of New York provided by the special blanket bond for insurance com- 
m—— | that became effective July 1, 1950. Be- panies, the new bond also offers these new features: 


fore the enactment of that law, New 
York State ranked first in direct pre- 


mium writing in accident and health 1. Loss due to dishonest or fraudulent acts of general, 
lines. It also led the nation in the size soliciting or servicing agents and their employees 
i of its working population. is now covered. 

aed A third important consideration in 
we i for the growth of group in- y * Any class of agents can be covered on a blanket 

574 surance in 1950 was the entrance of a _—— ie ee pe 
number of additional life companies, basis without territorial limitation. 

778 including several large companies, into 
the group field. The added production 3. Amounts of coverage on any class of agents can be 
forces and resources of these companies limited or eliminated entirely if desired. 


259 undoubtedly was felt during 1950. 

The premium volume for all accident 
1796 and health lines was divided fairly 
evenly during 1950 between the 223 life 


4. Losses occurring on premises of agents are covered. 



























companies and the 191 casualty com- 5. Funds of policyholders and beneficiaries are protected 
panies shown in the Accident Register. against loss due to fraudulent or dishonest acts of 
085 Life companies accounted for $788,507,- any soliciting agent or his employees. 
078 (96 net premiums written or just about 
162 60 per cent of the business, while cas- 6 , ; ‘ : 
ualty companies wrote the remaining e The 30-day extension of fidelity coverage on 
685 $528,166,706. This is about the same company employees, after termination of employment, 
527 percentage of total these companies now applies also to partners, officers and employees 
| wrote in 1949, of all agents. 
The relationship of assets to liabili- = 
ties for the companies shown in the 
ro Accident Register showed little change 
| at the end of 1950 as compared with You'll be interested to learn how this new bond can 
852 - mr of nt — total ny benefit your company . . . how easily its many new 
424 | ms ee — ane ae elastic features can be tailored to meet your —s 
amounted to $39,334,573,560, while lia- needs. Call our agent in your community, today! 
bilities came to $35,617,777,970. At the 
end of last year, assets amounted to 
$47,641,079,346 while liabilities were 
$13,125,507,345. 
On December 31 of the both years, 
| these companies had $1.10 of assets for 
every $1.00 of liability. AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Voluntary contingency and special NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
seal wen gee $17,461,386 Phe cae SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1949.50, a jump of some 20 per cent. 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
— Surplus to policyholders took a tre- 


mendous jump of nearly half a billion 
dollars — $498,776,411 — a gain of over 
21 per cent. 
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FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY « INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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1. Promoting The Convention 


Have a large bull’s-eye chart placed 
in every agency office, with ten or 
twelve circles thereon, one for each 
qualifying month. Also supply little 
colored cards with the name of each 
agent actually printed on them, which 
the manager can advance toward the 
center of the chart as each agent nears 
his goal. (Idea No. 393) 


Or hang a large wall map in the 
agency room. Draw a straight line from 
the agency city to the convention locale. 
Then disect this line with four dotted 
radial lines, each signifying one quar- 
ter of the distance (qualification re- 
quirements). Attach small head-and- 
shoulders photos of each agent to this 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


help yourself to ideas 


map, moving the pictures ahead as the 
men qualify. (Idea No. 394) 


Get several hundred or several 
thousand colored postcards or leaflets 
from the convention hotel. Mail these at 
intervals to agents, preferably to their 
home address. Or have them sent out 
by the hotel manager himself: “I’m 
looking forward to seeing you, and I 
and our entire staff will do everything 
possible to make your visit here com- 
fortable and pleasant.” (Idea No. 395) 


If you’re planning to promote some 
big new sales plan at the meeting, 
reflect on the device used by Corning 
Glass: “1 for the money (commission) , 


2 for the show (presentation), 3 to get 





PRESIDENT’S AWARD: President Malcolm Adam, Penn Mutual 
Life, presents Carr R. Purser with the company’s “president's 
award” in recognition of the outstanding contribution to the com- 
pany’s progress by the Carr R. Purser Agency, New York City. 
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ready (preparatory prospecting), and 4 
to go (contest, points, etc.)” (Idea No. 
396) 


2. Utilizing The Company 
Magazine 


For a stunt, devote the last few 
pages of some issue of the company 
magazine listing “59 Ways You Can 
Qualify for the Convention.” Then, 
seal these last few pages with a red 
sticker, on which appears this little 
message: “Don’t break this seal and 
read these last four pages unless you're 
amendable to new ideas and really 
want to qualify for the convention.” 
It’s a little expensive, such a proce- 
dure, involving considerable hand 
labor in affixing the seals referred to, 
but the extra curiosity and attention 
value resulting may be_ worthwhile. 
(Idea No. 397) 


If you're promoting regional con- 
ferences this year—or any other year 
—consider running special covers for 
those copies of your company maga- 
zine that circulate in different terri- 
tories. F’rinstance, let’s say you're 
going to hold meetings at Haddon Hall, 
Edgewater Beach and Del Monte. You 
could have standard Covers I and IV, 
but Covers II and III would concen- 
trate on photos, qualifications, club 
standings, etc., according to the re- 
cipient’s own locality. Eastern agents 
would receive magazines with the in- 
side covers featuring Haddon Hall; 
mid - West representatives, data on 
Edgewater Beach; Mountain and Pa- 
cific agents, Del Monte material. (Idea 
No. 398) 


In the Bag: In your convention pro- 
motion, don’t forget to tell your 
readers-who-qualify what to take in 
the way of clothing. Your “mouniain- 
eer” agent may not think of the sun 
lotion, beach robe, sun glasses and all 
the other necessities (?) of a seaboard 
resort; your city feller may not think 
to take warm enough clothing for the 
cold nights of a mountain location. 
(Such helpful advice may be par- 
ticularly helpful to the new man or 
an agent who previously hasn’t traveled 
much.) Much company promotion falls 
down on this simple point. (Idea No. 
399) 


Newspaper format or actual news- 
print stock. Why not try it (if you 
can get the newsprint paper, that is) 
to promote qualifying for the next 
convention? And while you’re about it, 
why not go all-out: run several issues 
of an “advance” convention newspaper, 
perhaps with actual names, perhaps 
not, showing benefits and fun (to be) 
derived from attendance. “John Smith 
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Tells How He Gets Prepayments in 
70% of His Cases”; “Ralph Doe’s Ear 
Buzzed for His Know-How on Selling 
‘Rural’”; etc. Make clear it’s all fic- 
titious and symbolic of what could 


(and will) happen. (Idea No. 400) 


After it’s all over, run short excerpts 
from convention talks under some 
catchy heading, such as “Heard at 
White Sulphur”; “That’s What the 
Man Said,” etc. (Idea No. 401) 


3. Pepping Up The 
Program Booklet 


Set up the program booklet like a 
book of tickets, printed in two colors. 
Each “ticket” can carry the picture of 
the speaker, topic, and brief details of 
his talk-to-be. Emphasize time and 
place of each session. (Idea No. 402) 


If you’re holding regionals plan the 
art covers of the various convention 
program booklets to be all the same, 
but perhaps using a different color 
stock or ink for each. At the top or 
bottom of each of the “editions,” stop 
the presses and insert the time and 
place of that particular conference. 


(Idea No. 403) 


4. Providing Proper Incentives 


Allow agents who make a specified 
“super quota” to take along their wives 
as guests of the company. (Idea No. 
404) 


Over and Under, Plus and Minus: 
In listing agents’ production records 
in the agency office, or in the agency 
bulletin, draw a horizontal line half- 
way through the list, or wherever it 
falls. Above this line write “On 
Schedule”; below it, “Behind Sched- 
ule.” (Idea No. 405) 


Three for One: Ever consider giving 
the men three quotas, rather than one? 
Basic quota, incentive quota, and su- 
perior-performance quota. (Idea No. 
406) 


Which? There are only three gen- 
eral types of sales contests. Yes, three. 
Those that (1) give awards (2) those 
that confer honors (3) those that 
combine awards and honors. Be in- 
teresting to know which the men really 
prefer, and which actually works out 


best. (Idea No. 407) 


Satisfied with your lot, Mr. Agent? 
Happy with your present rate of earn- 
ings? Pleased with your progress to 
date in qualifying for the next com- 
pany convention? The minute you be- 
gin to stand still, someone else will 


Pass you. (Idea No. 408) 





5. Qualifying For The Meeting 


Points about Points: For convention 
or contest requirements, consider a 
point system. So many points per 
thousand written or paid for, etc., etc. 
Advantage of the point system lies in 
its flexibility and adaptability to oc- 
casional “pushes.”  F'rinstance, for 
every agent who reaches the half-way 
mark in points before the halfway mark 
in time, award a bonus of so many 
extra points. Plan helps keep 
the men on schedule, builds up results 
for a particular month, quarter or 
other period, and guards against a 
possible slump later due to illness or 
other factors beyond control. (Idea No. 
409) 


Weaknesses Strengthened: Suggest 
to the men that occasionally, perhaps 
once or twice a month, they for one 
week keep special additional reports 
on the sales they failed to make... . 
Let each man analyize these himself 
(or with the help of the manager, if 
requested), and then come to the man- 
ager with a frank statement of what 
he himself (the agent) considers his 
greatest weakness, as uncovered by the 
data shown on the special “failure 
reports.” Then, together, the 


manager and agent can do something 
constructive about it. (Idea No. 410) 


Agents should realize that making 
out reports is not a devilish device 
for “keeping tabs on you”; it’s a 
means of helping them get more and 
larger apps in less time (Idea No. 411) 


Objective Sustained: Within the 
agency, perhaps as a supplement shot- 
in-the-arm contest, have the men strive 
for records in the amount of premiums 
written and paid for, in terms of $50, 
$100, $500, etc., per month. . . . Get 
it? (Idea No. 412) 


Losers Take All: As another or 
alternative supplementary scheme, at 
the end of some month, first or second 
quarter, etc., the manager might ar- 
range in advance for those behind quota 
to stand treat a dinner lunch for those 
on schedule or ahead. Or, the plan 
might be reversed, having the “luckier” 
ones take their less “lucky” brethren 
out to eat. (Idea No. 413) 


“What you lose on the peanuts, you 
get back on the lemonade.” That’s 
something for the Home Office officials 
to keep in mind re conventions, and 
managers re agency meetings. 


WHY this process is Sadéer for 
PROVIDENT LIFE PRODUCERS 


Life insurance selling is easier when you're 
equipped with a line of coverages which fill every 
life insurance need. More suspects then become 
prospects — and more prospects become policy- 
holders because you are in a better position to 


sell the prospect what HE wants. 


But that’s not all. 


commissions, nine renewals, service fees, a non- 
contributory pension plan, group insurance and 


a persistency bonus. 


It’s a partnership of good plans to meet life in- 
surance needs combined with good compensation. 


am 





fp nod ecting p nouident pean le sinioe 15 § 7 " 


Provident Life salesmen are 
compensated with a liberal scale of first-year 





PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


r CHATTANOOGA — 
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By THOMAS H. WALKER 
Special Agent, Hartford Group 


sales slants 


THREE CLOSINGS FOR A & H 


SALES PRESENTATION 


HAT you say to your prospect is 
important—how you say it is vital 

to sales success. Whether you use a 
prefabricated approach or an extempo- 
raneous one, it is the spirit behind your 
words that influences your prospect. Be 
vital. Enthusiasm is as effective as ever. 
The presentation I offer here for sell- 
ing accident and health insurance has 
been thoroughly field-tested. It con- 
tains the four requisites for making a 
sale: (1) secures attention; (2) kin- 
dles interest; (3) creates desire: (4) 
motivates to action. It may be used 
with either a present policyholder, a 
prospect with whom one has a speaking 
acquaintance, or a total stranger. If 
the names of mutual friends to whom 
this coverage has been sold can be 
used, such names by all means should 
be introduced in your opening remarks. 


Approach 


“Good morning, Mr. P. I have a plan 
I'd like to discuss with you for a mo- 
ment. It has been of vital interest and 
importance to a good many business 
men and farmers in this section, and 
for that reason I naturally believe. it 
will be interesting and important to 
you. If it is not I will be on my way in 
short order. If it is I know you will 
thank me for bringing this matter to 
your attention.” 

At this point you will usually en- 
counter the usual objections. An ex- 
perienced salesman recognizes these 
objections for what they are—objec- 
tions to granting the interview, not to 
the sale itself. Consequently we learn 
to disregard them. If, however, you 


meet a real objection, it had better be 
answered then and there and disposed 
of before proceeding. “Real objections 
denote latent interest.” 
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If the prospect, therefore, at this 
point attempts the brush-off, pleading 
“no time,” give him a choice of time— 
something like this: 

“Mr. Prospect, I can see that you 
are really tied up. When can I have 
ten minutes of your time to exchange 
ideas with you? Will Tuesday morning 
at 10:45 be convenient, or would you 
rather make it Tuesday evening at 7:40 
at your home?” An odd time is easier 
to remember. 

Another point to keep in mind is tim- 
ing. More frequently than not I will 
refuse to present my story unless I am 
certain I will get his undivided atten- 
tion—and not his polite inattention. 


Income Is Base 


Assuming you have his attention, con- 
tinue as follows as you draw the sketch 
of your house: 

“Mr. Prospect, I wonder if you've 








HOUSE OF 
LIFE 


stopped to consider what your most 
valuable asset might be. I mean this: 
Those basic essentials for your family 
and yourself—food, clothing, the life 
insurance you own, your savings, your 
car, and home are all supported by this 








foundation—your ability to earn; in 
short, your income. Right?” (Make 
him agree.) 

“Then actually your ability to earn 
money is your most valuable asset, isn’t 
it, Mr. P?” (Keep using his name.) 
Now hit where it hurts: 

“Do you realize that the chances are 
one out of four that you will be sick 
or injured during the next 365 days? 
Think of it—one out of four! Now, 
should you die, Mr. P., your family 
will get these essentials from your life 
insurance. Right? (Make him agree 
again.) Where will they get them 
from when you are sick or injured? 


Work—Dollars—Charity 


“Money comes from just three 
sources: You at work—Your dollars at 
work—or Charity. You and I certainly 
don’t want to use our cushion of sav- 
ings to pay doctors’ bills, do we?” 

Pause here, as the prospect will prob- 
ably want to rationalize his situation 
and tell you what, if anything he has 
done about it. Congratulate him and 
bore in: 

“Have you figured out which one of 
your relatives you would move in on 
when are are seriously disabled? (Say 
it with a big grin and he won't take 
offense. ) 

Pause again, and say: “Seriously 
though, Mr. P., wouldn’t you need cash 
to take care of the heavy extra bills and 
expenses of disability?” (Get an af- 
firmative answer. ) 

At this point unveil your own acci- 
dent and health policies. Continue: 
“My plan is just that—to guarantee 
your income. Every time you are sick 
and cannot work you're going to need 
cash money. Therefore, for every sick- 
ness commencing with the day 
of disability we will put you on the 
payroll for $50 a week, and this is pay- 
able for 104 weeks—$50 a week for 
two years! Every time you're injured 
and can’t work you'll have the same 
need for cash. So, for every injury 
commencing with the first day, if you're 
continuously and totally laid up we 
will pay weekly 50 hard bucks—even 
for life.” 


Tentative Close 


Continue to explain the other policy 
provisions in simple, non-insurance 
language. It’s a good idea to try for 
a close after you’ve explained the en- 
tire contract. Many times this brings 
out objections which are blocking the 
sale. Or it will give the prospect the 
opportunity to do some talking, and, 
in this way you may learn how he is 
thinking so you will know how te at 
tempt the next close. 

The transition from presentation to 
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the tentative close can be handled in 
a hundred ways. I like this one: 

“This income certainly would be a 
big help at such a time, wouldn’t it, 
Mr. P.? Don’t you agree that it is a 
good idea to own these benefits so that 
when you need them, even if only once, 
they are right there for you? This is 
particularly true when all of this will 
take only $ a month, payable, 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, 
as you prefer. In the event you should 
be killed I presume you would want 
the cash payable to your wife, wouldn’t 
you? What is her full name?” 

Start to fill out the application and 
continue if you meet no objection. You 
have just made a sale. 


Alternate Close No. | 


Many buyers will decline the first 
invitation to action (the signed appli- 
cation). Another closing attempt will 
be necessary. Here are three more 
closes for some variety. 

“Mr. P., suppose that 
morning when you get to work your 
employer offered you the choice of two 
jobs. First, would be your present’ job 
without change. The other would be 
you present job changed only with 
respect to compensation. Your salary 
would be x dollars less per week, but 

your employer would guarantee that 
every time you were unable to work 
because of sickness or injury the firm 
would pay you $50 a week—not for 
just a short period of time, but for two 
years in case of illness, and for life if 
you were totally and permanently dis- 
abled due to accident. And he would 
further agree that no matter how many 
times you might be laid up between 
now and age 65 the same $50 a week 
would be paid. And in addition, extra 
amount for hospital, nurse or doctor 
bill. 

“If you were offered such a choice, 
| think you wouldn’t hesitate long in 
selecting the one that would give you 
a guaranteed income when disabled, 
would you? 


tomorrow 
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“The firm you work for is not finan- 
cially equipped to make such a guar- 
antee. That’s not its business. But it 
is ours. 

“Of course, you have got to be able 
to qualify for this protection. What 
medical attention have you had during 
the past five years”? 


Alternate Close No. Il 


“Mr. P., in order to view this plan 
properly, let’s look at it this way.” 
(Draw “ledger” illustration on back of 
application. ) 

“Under this plan your obligation is 
to pay $ a week. Our obliga- 
tion consists of supplying income to 
you when you are sick or injured— 
income for the care of yourself, your 
wife, your children. The world, being 
what it is, one obligation or the other 
we must accept. Under this plan, if 
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you elect to set aside a small sum each 
week, then that obligation is yours and 
the other is ours. But if you don’t make 
such a deposit weekly, then it becomes 
your obligation to see to it that you 
have sufficient income to support your 
family while you are laid up—and bear 
in mind it is not too unusual for a dis- 


In the Standard Life agency organization, you can run your own 
"circus."’ Many a man is finding it easy to be the ringmaster simply by 
having confidence in his own ability to operate an independent agency 
in his own home town. So, why don’t you increase your earning 
capacity by establishing your own business? Write me direct. 





GENERAL 





ability to last for three, six, or nine 


months. 


“One obligation or the other we must 
assume, Mr. P. Don’t you agree that 
you would much prefer to assume the 
small one shown here than the great 
one? Let’s see if we can put this plan 


into effect right away. 


Alternate Close No. Ill 


“Mr. P., this represents 


ance covering it, haven’t you? 


ered with fire insurance. Right? 


“This building here is the dog house. 
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Of course, you wouldn’t insure it for 
No, of course not. 
But—I deliberately drew it in here. 
because, Mister, that’s where you will 
wind up with your family and your 
conscience if you don’t give me the 


fire, would you? 


green light on this protection plan.” 
Chuckle a bit and continue: 
“Will you put your John 


be used with discretion. 








a prospect who appreciate a rough 
and ready type of alleged humor, this 


has closed many a sale.) 


~-Harry VU. Wade, President 
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(drawing 
sketch of farmhouse, outbuildings, cat- 
tle and the dog house) your farm- 
house. Of course, you have fire insur- 
And 
here is your barn, cattle, toolshed and 
milk house, all of which you have cov- 


Henry 
right here or shall I frame this and 
hang it on the foot of your bed so you 
can see it every morning when you 
wake up?” (This type of close must 
If you have 
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Commissioners Convention 


T the 82nd annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners held this year at 
Swampscott, Mass., ten new commis- 
sioners were introduced. Since the com- 
missioners last met for their December 
mid-year meeting in Los Angeles, ten 
states have appointed new insurance 
commissioners. The new commissioners 
are: Dennis L. Sullivan (Massa- 
chusetts); Joseph Navarre (Michi- 
gan); A. Herbert Nelson (Minnesota) ; 
John R. Mahoney (California) ; Harvey 
M. Chesney (Maryland); Ford S. Taft 
(Wyoming); Paul Hammel (Nevada) ; 
M. O. Allen (Tennessee); Alexander 
H. Miller (Vermont); A. J. Jensen 
(North Dakota). 

From a life insurance standpoint the 
accident and health committee findings 
were of particular significance. It was 
reported that substantial progress has 
been made on a survey of state laws 
regarding uniform regulatory legisla- 
tion. Cooperating in this survey were 
representatives of the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield Commission. 
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THE TREND OF PERSONAL DEBT 


Total Amounts for Selected Types of Individual Borrowing 
(IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 




















Assurances were given that the sur- 
vey would be completed and efforts 
continued to achieve more centralized 
authority over local plans and increased 
uniformity in contract benefits. It was 
indicated that the matter of the amount 
of surplus to be maintained, the neces- 
sity of frequent rate increases and the 
problem of coverages on an interstate 
basis required attention. 

The sub-committee on accident and 
health policy benefits in relation to 
premiums, submitted recommendations 
that the optional method given to the 
companies of reporting premiums. on 
either a written and losses paid basis 
or on earned an incurred basis be dis- 
tributed after the calendar year 1951, 
and that reporting be required on an 
earned and incurred basis only for’ the 
calendar year 1952 and subsequently. 

It was decided that the matter of 
revising the policy form experience ex- 
hibit to reflect this method of reporting 
would be referred to the Blanks Com- 
mittee. Furthermore the sub-committee 
voted to request that the exhibit show 
the required data on two lines for each 
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PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


policy form, the first year’s business to 
appear on the first line and renewal 
business on the second line. 


An Interpretation 


A question was raised with respect to 
the interpretation of section 12 of the 
model uniform individual accident and 
sickness policy provisions law dealing 
with effective date of the act in so 
far as it permits the use of policies 
issued after the effective date of the 
act but prior to the period when manda- 
tory compliance with the law is re- 
quired. 

The opinion of the committee on this 
matter was that the uniform individual 
accident and sickness policy provisions 
law should be interpreted to permit 
companies to continue the use of poli- 
cies approved prior to the effective date 
of the act and to obtain approval of 
policies complying with statutes exist- 
ing immediately prior to the effective 
date of the act until such time as the 
act becomes mandatory which under 
the uniform law is five years from its 
effective date. 


NAIC Officers 

PRESIDENT—Frank Sullivan, Kansas 

VICE PRESIDENT—Wade O. Martin. 
Jr., Louisiana 

CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE—D. D. Murphy, South 
Carolina 

SECRETARY-TREASURER — George 
A. Bowles, Virginia 


NAIC President 
RANK SULLIVAN, Kansas insur- 


ance commissioner . . . Elected presi- 
dent of National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners . . . Formerly 4 
chairman of the executive committee. 
then vice-president . . . Elected insur- 
ance commissioner of Kansas, 1946... 
A native of Kansas ... Attended Kan- 


sas State College and University of 
Kansas. 
After graduation Commissioner Sulli- 
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van taught school . . . Later became 
superintendent of schools in two towns 
.. . Sold life insurance part time... 





Served as a member of the Kansas State 
Board of Administration. 

In World War II served as a colonel 
overseas . . . Returning to civilian life, 
he became a special agent for the New 
England Mutual in Kansas City before 
being elected commissioner. 


Credit Restraint Program 


HE Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program, established early this 
spring by life insurance and other lend- 
ing institutions in cooperation with the 
Federal Reserve Board, has already 
achieved a large measure of success in 
the fight against inflation, according to 
Dr. James J. O'Leary, Director of In- 
vestment Research of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, New York. 
“Nevertheless,” he told the Life 
Officers Investment Seminar, “the big 
test will come later this year if the 
backlog of loan commitments is worked 
off as many anticipate and if compe- 
tition among lenders becomes more 
intense. The program merits the com- 
plete support of all financing institu- 
tions. It provides the life insurance 
business an excellent medium for put- 
ting into effect our urgent desire to 
aid in the fight against inflation. More- 
over, we have a selfish interest in work- 
ing hard to insure the program’s suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. O’Leary acknowledged that this 
anti-inflation effort, in which the com- 
mercial, investment and savings bankers 
also are participating, has been operat- 
ing under very favorable circumstances. 

“It has been relatively easy.” he 
observed, “for lenders to be highly 
selective in their loans with investible 
funds so scarce relative to the demand. 





The unpegging of Government security 
prices and the subsequent decline in 
these prices substantially below par 
has provided a powerful check on lend- 
ing by both banks and savings institu- 
tions such as life insurance companies. 
Coupled with this is the heavy forward 
commitment position which the savings 
institutions have been faced with in 
recent months.” 


Points to Success 


Despite some early kinks in the pro- 
gram, such as difficulty in having vari- 
ous regional committees decide uni- 
formly what is an acceptable loan in 
the present emergency, Dr. O’Leary 
said, “there are a number of signs 
pointing to the successful functioning 
of the program.” Reports filtering in 
to these regional committees of the na- 
tional credit restraint committee, he told 
the, life companies’ investment officers, 
detbeustunte that loans for non-essential 
purposes are being turned down and 
funds are being channeled into essen- 
tial uses. 

“Moreover.” he went on, “the various 
regional committees representing the 
different financing institutions are be- 
ing asked with increasing frequency for 
advice on loan cases difficult to in- 
terpret under the program.” 

In addition to the actual withdrawal 
of non-essential loans, the program “has 
had a good psychological effect on both 
lenders and borrowers.” 

The voluntary plan was described by 
Dr. O’Leary as “an historic develop- 














ment in the annals of American finance 
in that for the first time all financing 
institutions have joined together on a 
purely voluntary basis to aid in re- 
straining the inflationary extension of 
credit and to help in financing our na- 
tional defense program.” 

The life insurance representatives on 
the National Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee are: George L, Harrison, 
chairman of the board of New York 
Life; Carrol M. Shanks. president of the 
Prudential; E. B. Stevenson, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of the National Life 
and Accident, and Claude L. Benner, 
president of Continental American. 


The Spectator Life Index 


SSUED annually since 1868, the 

1951 Spectator Life Index is avail- 
able. The new edition shows for the 
years 1946 to 1950, inclusive. the finan- 
cial and operating results of 342 legal 
reserve American and Canadian life 
insurance companies. 

In its 128 pages are figures covering 
income, disbursements, financial stand- 
ing and policies issued and in force. 
Total amount paid to policyholders for 
each year of the five-year period is 
given as is a breakdown of the various 
disbursement items including death 
claims, accident and health benefits 
paid, endowments and dividends to 
policyholders. 

For each of the five years covered, 
the Life Index reports the number of 
policies issued and in force and their 
dollar value under three classifications 
—ordinary, group and industrial. Also 
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PRESENTATION; Eighteen-year-old John Finnerty, “mayor” of 
The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., presents a press scrap- 
book to Frederic W. Ecker, executive vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life. The occasion was the 100th anniversary of The Children’s 
Village, and the clippings in the scrapbook recount newsworthy 
events of the past eleven years during which Mr. Ecker has served 
as president of the Village’s board of directors. 
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shown is the value of the average policy 
for the same period. 

A special table analyzes in detail the 
assets, liabilities, income, disburse- 
ments and policy exhibit of 48 of the 
major life insurance companies. 


Group Anniversary 


OUR decades ago, a group of em- 

ployes of a New Jersey business 
firm were granted, without medical ex- 
amination and at record low cost, life 
insurance coverage amounting to $87,- 
030. Regarded as something of an 
actuarial heresy at that time by many 
head-shaking critics, group life insur- 
ance today protects more than 29,000,- 
000 wage earners for a total of $51,- 
000,000,000. For many millions of 
workers it is the only life insurance 
pivtection they have. 


The idea of group life insurance 
stemmed from an inquiry sent by 
Montgomery Ward to The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States back in 1910. The executives of 
the Chicago mail order house were con- 
cerned over the economic helplessness 
of the average worker’s family when 
death, accident or prolonged illness 
struck down the bread-winner. “Was 
there any way,” the company’s execu- 
tives wanted to know, “that blanket 
coverage, with its attendant economies, 
could be furnished to a few thousand 
employes if the employer paid the cost? 
Would it be possible to dispense with 
the medical examination which, in- 
evitably, would find some workers fit 
and others uninsurable?” 

Montgomery Ward, along with many 
other large companies of that era, had 
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been experimenting with intra-company 
welfare benefit societies which had not 
worked out. Scarcely 25 per cent of 
the employes subscribed to this type of 
employe benefit and the system had to 
be continually supported by special as- 
sessment to keep it in operation. In 
deed, for the average wage earner, it 
was a “pass-the-hat” era. When death 
unexpectedly struck down the family 
bread-winner, co-workers had to “chip 
in” for burial expenses. Even if the 
worker were a member of the welfare 
benefit society, his family usually got 
little more than the cost of the funeral. 
There were no funds left to tide over 
the family unit. 


Actuarial Study 


The Equitable, together with several 
other large companies that had received 
the Montgomery Ward proposal began 
an actuarial examination of the prob- 
lem, but early findings were not favor- 
able. The idea seemed too radical; and 
in February of 1911 it was turned down. 
Other life companies had also thumbed 
down the proposition. 

Then, suddenly, the Montgomery 
Ward idea received a new lease on life. 
The Equitable, early in 1911, had hired 
William J. Graham, a young actuary 
as its new Western superintendent of 
agencies, with offices in Chicago. The 
young actuary was fascinated by the 
idea of mass insurance at low cost; at 
his insistence, negotiations with the big 
mail order house were reopened. Work- 
ing with George R. Durgan, attorney 
for Montgomery Ward, he speeded up 
the actuarial examination of the plan. 

Further study strongly indicated that 
if certain basic conditions were ob- 
served, a group insurance plan was 
sound from an underwriting standpoint. 
Despite the fact that no medical exam- 
ination would be required, it was felt 
that in large groups the strong would 
support the weak. In a going business 
concern, too, there would be practical 
assurance of an age-averaged and life- 
expectancy for the group which would 
vary very little. While individually the 
members of an employed group would 
grow older, that would be offset by 
younger lives continually coming in as 
older employes retired or died. This 
made possible the use of a one-year 
term policy with its consequent low 
cost. 


Jumping the Gun 


In the midst of negotiations with 
Montgomery Ward, one director of 
The Equitable, Eugenius M. Outer- 
bridge, was so impressed with the idea, 
he figuratively “jumped the gun.” On 
June 1, 1911, he took out group insur- 
ance on the 121 employes of his own 
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own company, the Pantasote Leather 
Company of Passaic, N. J. In point of 
time, this was the first group policy ever 
issued. It was the Montgomery Ward 
inquiry, however, and the subsequent 
issurance of $6,000,000 of Group insur- 
ance to the Chicago mail order house 
that opened the flood gates. By the end 
of 1912 more than $13,000,000 of group 
life insurance had been written and that 
amount was tripled in the following 
year, continuing to grow so that by this 
year’s end it is expected to reach 55 
billion dollars: The average size group 
coverage has risen from less than 
$1,000 in 1911 to about $2,000 currently. 

Group insurance, during the past 
four decades has also branched out its 
services to include accident and health 
insurance protection now covering 10,- 
000,000 people; hospital, surgical and 
medical expenses insurance to over 
8,000,000; and insured pensions to over 
2,000,000 wage earners. Financial in- 
stitutions use it extensively, too, to 
insure themselves against loss through 
deaths of those who have borrowed 
money. More than three billion dollars 
of such group loan insurance is cur- 
rently in force. 


Purchases 


IFE INSURANCE purchases in the 
United States in May showed an 
increase of 6 per cent over the volume 
in the corresponding month of last year, 
reported the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. The total in 
May was $2,428,000,000 compared with 
$2,297,000,000 in May of last year. 
Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
in May were $1,522,000,000, up 4 per 
cent over May a year ago. 
Industrial life insurance bought in 
May amounted to $505,000,000 practi- 








Monthly purchases of life insurance for May and the first five months 
in each of the last two years were reported by the Association as follows: 


May Purchases 


(800 Omitted) 




















Increase 
1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary $1,522 $1,462 $1,256 4% 
Group 401 332 174 21% 
Industrial 505 503 452 
Total $2,428 $2,297 $1,882 6% 
First 5 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) as 
1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary $ 7,232 $ 6,650 $ 6,172 9% 
Group 2,090 2,038 1,287 3% 
Industrial 2,276 2,364 2,108 —4% 
Total $11,598 $11,052 $ 9,567 5% 





cally the same as in the corresponding 
month last year. 

New group life insurance amounted 
to $401,000,000 in May, an increase 
of 21 per cent over May a year ago. 
These represent new groups set up and 
do not include additions under group 
insurance contracts already in force. 

In the first five months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were $11,- 
598,000,000, an increase of 5 per cent 
over the first five months of 1950. Ordi- 
nary life insurance bought accounted 
for $7,232,000,000, an increase of 9 per 
cent over last year. Industrial life in- 
surance purchases represented $2,276,- 
000,000 of this year’s five-month total, a 
decrease of 4 per cent from last year, 
while new group life insurance 
amounted to $2,090,000,000, a rise of 
3 per cent from the first five months of 
last year. 


Inspiring Responsibility 


HILE some companies — which in 
agency organization and financial 


strength were peculiarly fitted to con- 
tribute importantly to the spread of dis- 
ability protection — have just begun to 
enter the field, nevertheless it is hap- 
pily true, as Joe Follmann, alert gen- 
eral manager of the Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters, has said, “To- 
day the insurance world is becoming 
increasingly sensitive to the thought 
that a social demand, a responsibility 
is placed upon voluntary insurance 
channels to see to it that insurance pro- 
tection against . . . accident and sick- 
ness is written upon an even greater 
segment of the population . . . under 
broad contracts . . . and at a fair pre- 
mium.” 

Accident and health protection always 
was a form of insurance that called 
for a sense of social responsibility, and 
it is to be hoped that the sting of com- 
petition has not been too tardy in reviv- 
ing that sense. As Louis H. Pink, chair- 
man of the New York Blue Cross, re- 
marks in his 15th annual report of that 
organization: “The outlook is encourag- 
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Don't Guess about 
Life Policies 


The new, 1951 Handy Guide shows the entire life 
insurance policy (ordinary and industrial) in easy- 
to-read type. Sixtieth edition, ready now, contains 
more policies than previous issues. Also shows 
waiver of premium and double indemnity benefits 
and valuable tables on reserves. A must for all 


life insurance people. Order today. $10 per copy. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Executive Offices 
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ing, but we cannot wait too long for 
accomplishment.” 

Mr. Follmann rightly stressed that 
“the most basic element affecting (A 
and H) insurance sales is the attitude 
of company management”: the type of 
contract, underwriting attitudes, train- 
ing of agents, approach to claim pay- 
ments — all these determine sales, im- 
pinge on the matter of social responsi- 
bility. In turn, the agent’s sense of 
responsibility is “far too vital.to the 
personal life-long interests of the pol- 
icyholder and his family to permit of 
any practices other than those devoted 
to the sincere desire to serve and serve 
a, 

The accident and health business has, 
indeed, grown tremendously in the last 
50 years. Today, according to Health 
Insurance Council figures, there are 
34,000,000 with loss of income protec- 
tion; 66,000,000 with hospital expense 
insurance; 41,000,000 with coverage 
against surgical expense and 17,000,000 
with medical expense protection. These 
figures do not include life policy dis- 
ability, compensation, commercial acci- 
dent policies, group death contracts 
and several other forms, such as persons 
collecting under liability forms. To 
this growth, the Bureau has contrib- 
uted importantly: it has elevated the 
disability field to a dignified level by 
initiating improvements, broader forms, 
less stringent underwriting, deleting 


CHARTERED 
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Concerning our 
training program... 


MONUMENTAL’S on-the-job training 
program is practical and proven. Many 
of our field men who are now receiv- 
ing high compensation began without 
previous Life Insurance experience. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE — CHARLES & CHASE STREETS 





exclusions, classificaton 
schedules. 

Meanwhile, nowever, our population 
has not just grown... it has grown 
more aware of its just economic place 
in the sun. For that reason, it is not 
in any carping, unappreciative spirit 
that we say, “Good, but not yet good 
enough!” But because, against this 
background, our responsibility—that of 
the industry—is so great, so pressing, 
and so inspiring. 


liberalizing 


A & H Events 
CCIDENT and health insurance 


conventions and talks seem to have 
proliferated all over the place in recent 
weeks. Here are some highlights. 
Security: “Let us be willing to fight 
for that in which we believe. Then let 
us recognize our individual duty of 
good citizenship—the job of helping 
make political democracy work. . 
We can attack with new vigor the prob- 
lem of spreading the security of per- 
sonal insurance of improving quality to 
a maximum of our people at a cost they 
can pay.... This Conference (H & A 
Underwriters Conference) can be a 
catalyst of information and ideas, an 
avenue of cooperation that will spark 
the drive toward adequate security for 
all Americans. . . ."—E. J. Faulkner, 
President, Woodmen Accident, Lincoln, 


Neb. 










— BALTIMORE 
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The Job: To get more policies in 
force; to improve the persistency, to 
underwrite better policies; to provide 
the best service; to keep premiums low; 
to gain time to show the job voluntary 
methods is doing. How to do these 
things is a question that calls for meth- 
ods of increasing agent effectiveness; 
seeking methods of improving persis- 
tency (which bears on incentive com- 
pensation); mutual cooperation with 
regulatory authorities; reducing ex- 
cluded areas of coverage; minimizing 
cut-throat competition; reducing ex- 
pense loadings; education.—Digest of 
talk by Jarvis Farley, secretary and 
actuary, Massachusetts Indemnity, and 
new president H & A Underwriters Con- 
ference. 

Experiment: “This is no time for 
smugness. The individual company 
must not be satisfied to write only tried 
... policies . . . but, must be willing to 
take the risks of experimentation. . . 
—C. O. Pauley, managing director of 
the H & A Underwriters Conference. 

Polio: Number of people covered by 
the average family polio policy is 3.76; 
average amount paid in 1950 was $526. 
—Report of Special Risks Committee 
of H & A Underwriters Conference. 

Cash Disability Laws: In California 
554,500 were covered at inception as 
against 1,093,100 today. California has 
raised weekly payments to $25 and may 
further increase them to $30. Addi- 


Birthdays Falls 


A lot of folks begin to get self-conscious 
about their age when they get up around 


50, but we’re not. 


In fact, we're celebrating our 50th year 
right now, and the way we're going, it will 


be the best year in our history. 


Of course 50 years isn’t very old as life 
insurance companies go, but in spite of our 
youth, we are the 18th largest in America 


based on total life insurance in force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT 
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tional benefits are now payable in the 
form of daily hospital reimbursement 
up to $8 for 12 days. 

New Jersey and California have main- 
tained their reserves. New Jersey has 
about 70 per cent of all employed cov- 
ered in private plans. Coverage under 
the state plan has decreased propor- 
tionately. 

Rhode Island, on the other hand, is 
faced with inadequate financing, may 
have to reduce benefits. Pregnancy 
claims and concurrent workmen’s com- 
pensation payments are principal causes 
of financial stringency. — Publication 
No. 85 of the Research Council for 
Economic Security. 

Blue Cross: Blue Cross and the hos- 
pitals should explore together—Extend- 
ing coverage so patient will have to pay 





Worth-While 
Benefits 


Based on his produc- 
tion the qualified Lincoln 
National representative is 
given Group life insurance. 
He is also entitled to hos- 
pital and surgical expense 
coverage for himself and 


family. 


These worth-while bene- 
fits provide another reason 
for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its 
field men. 





The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 

















nothing; coverage for needy poor; make 
semi-private care available to more 
people; tax reduction for cost of pre- 
paid medical care—Digest of talk by 
Charles Garside, president, Associated 
Hospital Service of New York. 

Sales Idea: “Use the life insurance 
man’s idea of selling a program: dis- 
ability dollars to take care of the essen- 
tial things of life... . What man is 
selling disability protection to take care 
of regular needs!! We sell basic 
needs.”—J. L. Kowins, Illinois Bankers 
Life. 


NALU Head 
ENJAMIN N. WOODSON, C.L.U., 


appointed executive vice-president, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 


ers ... Formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent, State Life, Indianapolis . . . Born 
in Kansas, 1908 . . . Entered the life 


insurance business in Omaha _ nearly 
a quarter of a century ago ... Later 
served with the Mutual Trust Life, 
Chicago . . . Assistant to the president 
. .. Regional director of agencies. 
Joined the old Research Bureau as 
consultant in 1937 ... Later became 
director of company relations . . . For 





final five years of his association with 
that organization he was assistant man- 
aging director . . . During his stay at 
the Bureau he was director of the 
schools in agency management for six 
years. 

In 1944 elected vice-president and 
member of the board and executive 
committee, Commonwealth Life . 
Came to the State Life in 1949 as ex- 
ecutive vice-president in 1949. 


Catastrophe Medical Expense 


HE Prudential has announced a 
new type of “catastrophe” medical 
expense insurance designed to afford 
groups of American workers and their 





families wider and sounder protection 
against the crippling financial effects of 
long and expensive illnesses. 

“Catastrophe” medical expense insur- 
ance is available to groups of 25 or 
more employees. While there is a 
variation in rate for age, income and 
location, the cost under a policy issued 
in New York or Chicago to a group 
with a normal age and income distribu- 
tion would be $2.02 per month for the 
employee, $3.03 additional for his wife 
and $.81 additional for his children on 
a policy calling for a $300 family budg- 
et deductible, 20% coinsurance and a 
$5,000 maximum. 





ANNUITIES 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 
Life 
Installment Refund 
Cash Refund 
Joint and Last Survivor 


Annual Premium Deferred 


We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 


We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a monthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 


Brokerage inquiries invited. 


LIE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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Company Notes 


geet in force at Philadel- 
phia Life has passed the $150,000,- 
000 mark . .. All home office units 
of the Republic National Life were 
transferred to the company’s new quar- 
ters on the Central Expressway be- 
tween Haskell and Carroll Avenues, 
Dallas, Texas . . . R. Manning Brown, 
Jr., was appointed an assistant vice- 
president in the real estate and mort- 
gage loan department of the New York 
Life . . . John P. McDonald was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the North- 
western Mutual ... The Prudential has 
announced the promotion of Anthony 


J. DiStasi as director of group insur- 
ance sales for the company’s western 
home office at Los Angeles . . . Nor- 
man E. Walter was appointed chief un- 
derwriter, commercial accident and 
health, for the United States Life. 
Harold E. Stoner, formerly a field 
manager in the West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, branch of the Colonial Life, 
is now with the home office in the ca- 
pacity of administrative assistant . . 
Kenneth K. Pound, president, Great 
Southwest Life, and of the parent 
company, National Reserve, Phoenix, 
Arizona, was elected to head the As- 
sociation of Arizona Insurance Com- 
.. Dr. Roland A. Behrman was 


panies . 
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When Is A Bargain? 


‘Two CABBAGES for the price of one is no 
bargain when you need only one cabbage. 


But two disability income dollars for the 
price of one, and payable when you need 
them most, ts a bargain. 


Occidental’s C-22 Disability Income policy 
with 90-day elimination meets that definition 
of bargain for many men. It waives income 
the first three months of accident or sickness 
disability in order to pay twice as much in- 
come thereafter—for life, if necessary. 

This makes sense to the men who get sick 
leave pay for short-term disabilities but fear 


a long-haul disability. 


~ 
fe Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
















elected a vice-president of the John 
Hancock ... He was appointed medical 
director of the company in 1946... 
Directors of the Fidelity Mutual elected 
John D. Hicks, formerly assistant 
comptroller, to the office of treasure: 
and William R. Perkins, formerly as- 
sistant comptroller to the office o! 
comptroller . . . W. C. Keesey, for- 
merly vice-president and treasurer, wa 
elected vice-president-investments . . . 
David W. Tibbott, director of adver- 
tising, New England Mutual, was 
elected a director of the Advertising 
Club of Boston for a two-year term... 
The essay, “What Is A Boy?” (a tre- 
mendously successful composition by 
author and editor Alan Beck of the 
New England Mutual’s “The Pilot's 
Log”), is now on an RCA record... 
The reading is by Metropolitan opera 
star Jan Peerce with background music 
by Hugo Winterhalter . . . The essay 
first appeared in the July, 1949, issue 
of “The Pilot’s Log.” 

William Montgomery, president, 
Acacia Mutual, was among the na- 
tionally known Americans honored by 
Freedoms Foundation, Inc., at an award 
ceremony in Washington, D. C. .. . 
Cited for “outstanding achievment in 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the American way of life,” Mr. 
Montgomery received his award along 
with F.B.I. Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Attorney General Howard McGrath. 
and Senators Karl Mundt and Margaret 
Chase Smith, and others. 

John William McPherson was elected 
secretary of Penn Mutual succeeding 
the retiring E. Paul Huttinger . . . Sher- 
win C. Badger, financial vice-president, 
and vice-president Dwight Foster will 
share in the direction of the New Eng- 
land Mutual’s investment department 
... Mr. Badger will have general super- 
vision over all securities and Mr. Foster 
over all real estate and mortgage loans 
... P. Stokes Gaither and Richard S. 
Willis have been elected second vice- 
presidents, William A. Kugler, treas- 
urer, and Lucius F Hallett, Jr., finan- 
cial secretary. 


N. Y. Life Policies 


A program of accident and sickness 
insurance policies is now being offered 
by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the first time in its 107-year 
history. 

The company’s initial program is 
comprised of four basic policies—two 
accident and two sickness—and include 
hospitalization and medical expense 
benefits. Policies are available to per- 
sons with an earned income and to 
those without an earned income, and 
are offered to women as well as men. 
They are commercial policies of the 
“schedule” type. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


uvestments 


THE FUTURE CAN BE LESS 


CONFUSING, IF... 


HE Cleveland Trust Company, in 
its Business Bulletin for June, sums 
up the reasons for the present hesitant 
attitude of business. The Trust Com- 
pany states “Business observers are 
likely to find themselves floundering in 
a sea of uncertainties when attempting 
to forecast the course of general busi- 
ness over the next six months. That is 
because predictions involve guesswork 
on unpredictable world events. There 
are various possibilities ranging from 
those which would increase world ten- 
sion to those which would lessen it. In 
considering the future trend of busi- 
ness, one must select some fairly definite 
premise in order to avoid being lost in a 
wilderness of ‘ifs’.” 
The necessity for a definite premise 





AMERICAN COLLEGE: Dean David McCahan (right), American 


not only applies to business but even 
more so to the management of invest- 
ments. It is true, many things can hap- 
pen and the “ifs” bulk large in any 
appraisal. Investment managers, how- 
ever, must look beyond a temporary 
hesitancy and plot a course to profit- 
ably utilize available funds over the 
longer term, adjusting when necessary 
as the “ifs” become reality or are dis- 
sipated. 

And yet at this crucial period in 
world affairs, the once lowly common 
stock certificate, looked at “down the 
nose” accompanied by a frown in the 
not too distant past, has become respec- 
table. Strange, that such a transition 
should take place during one of the 
most unpredictable periods in our his- 





College of Life Underwriters, was advanced to the College’s newly 
created position of executive vice-president. Assistant Dean Davis 


W. Gregg (left) was named dean of the American College. 








tory—a period in which we have as- 
sumed world leadership, with all the 
dangers and responsibilities that en- 
tails. That very fact, however, may ac- 
count for the swing away from the 
former rather complacent, conservative 
approach. The present is no time for 
complacency or blind adherence to 
dogmas of the past. For example—the 
world-wide inflationary trend, not the 
day-to-day pressure but the inflationary 
force underlying the longer term, has 
weakened the relative purchasing power 
value of fixed income obligations. This 
is no longer a fear, but a fact. Then 
there is the brilliant demonstration over 
the years—a demonstration that carried 
us successfully through two wars—of 
the growth and productive potential of 
American industry. The welfare and 
the growth of the country are inextric- 
ably intertwined with the growth of 
American business, so that an invest- 
ment, at the equity level, in a soundly 
managed concern is a logical corollary. 


Expanded Base 


It is fortunate, too, that the invest- 
ment base has been expanded to include 
these equities and that a broader view- 
point has been adopted by the more 
advanced managers of _ investment 
funds. Otherwise a highly restricted 
struggle would be carried on for the 
available supply of “accepted” issues. 
In fact this condition still exists on cer- 
tain types of restricted accounts—ac- 
counts set up many years ago with pro- 
visions reflecting the thoughts of the 
founder. Times have changed so much 
that even the politicians have seen, or 
been convinced of the danger, of too 
narrow an investment base. The legis- 
lation that has gradually given more 
breadth has been availed of by numer- 
ous trust, pension, retirement and per- 
sonal funds formerly limited to legal 
restrictions. The life insurance com- 
panies are pondering the question how 
best to obtain the advantage of limited 
investments in common stocks. All these 
moves reflect confidence in the con- 
tinued strength of our economy. 

We thoroughly agree with The Cleve- 
land Trust statement that “one must 
select some fairly definite premise.” A 
suggested premise for modern invest- 
ment policy, is to have true confidence 
in the demonstrated ability of American 
industry to grow and prosper. The natu- 
ral sequence is that the securities of 
American industry offer the soundest 
haven for capital that exists in the 
world today. A constant and intelligent 
search for the best in equities, supple- 
mented by the necessary reserves, will 
keep investment funds not only in step 
with the times, but the sanity of the in- 
vestment manager from “being lost in 
a wilderness of ifs.” 
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Security Benefits 
OTAL benefits paid under the fed- 


eral social security program have 
doubled during fiscal 1951, and may 
nearly double again within another 
four years. 

This prediction, made by Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, 
includes estimated payments of about 
$1.6 billion during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30. 

By 1955, social security outlays will 
climb to $2,767,000,000 under conditions 
of high employment or even to $3,084,- 
000,000, if a greater number of older 
persons ere unemployed. 

These estimates were made by 
trustees of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance trust fund in their annual 
report to Congress. The trustees are 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, Sec- 
retary of Labor Tobin, and FSA Ad- 
ministrator Ewing. 

Addition of nearly 8,000,000 persons 
to the program is resulting in “substan- 
tial” contributions to the fund, the 
trustees reported. Farm workers and 
regularly-employed domestics are in- 
cluded in this new group. 

The fund -invested in government 
bonds stood at $12,800,000,000 on June 
30, 1950. The trustees estimated that 
despite heavier outlays, the fund would 
rise to $22 billion or $25 billion by 
June 30, 1955—depending upon eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The law now requires employers and 
employees each to contribute 1.5 per 
cent of salary checks to the fund. The 
rate is scheduled to rise to 2 per cent 
on January 1, 1954, and to 3.25 per 
cent by 1970. 


NSLI Renewal 


The House is considering legislation 
which would permit the renewal of any 
national service life insurance five-year 
level premium term policy for succes- 
sive periods of five years at the premium 
rate for the attained age and without 
medical examination. 

Under present law, any such policy 
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issued on the term plan before January 
1, 1948, may be renewed for an addi- 
tional five-year period. The House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, in issuing 
a favorable report on the bill (H.R. 
4000), said the legislation would pro- 
vide that all term policies may be re- 
newed every five years at the election 
of the insured and upon the payment of 
higher rates based upon attained age. 
No medical examination would be in- 
volved. 

The committee describes the bill as 
being “consistent” in effect with the 
policy established by the Congress with 
respect to U. S. Government life term 
insurance, under which renewals have 
been authorized successively for a sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth five-year 
period. 

Passage of the bill is seen by the 
committee as not involving any addi- 
tional cost to the government or to the 
national service life insurance fund. 


Credit Restriction 


The Federal Reserve Board is seek- 
ing statutory power to restrict bank 
credit on existing real property, now 
exempt from the mandatory curbs. Such 
legislation is under active consideration, 
but the outcome is doubtful. 

In the meantime, the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee has stepped 
into the breach. It says that a substan- 
tial portion of financing institutions are 
generally following “conservative lend- 
ing policies” with respect to existing 
properties. It goes on to urge that 
all financial institutions follow such 
policies. 

Specifically, the committee urges 
that the same credit yardstick be ap- 
plied to existing residential properties 
of 1-to-4 family units as is imposed on 
new construction under Regulation X. 

It likewise recommends that loans on 
apartments and other commerical 
properties such as offices, stores, motels, 
restaurants, garages, and so on should 
be screened as to purposes and the loan 
made only “unless it is in harmony” 
with the overall credit program. 

It is neither a function nor desire on 
















‘wm ashington 
eport 


By GEORGE BAKER, Washington Bureau 


the part of the group, the committee 
says, to make the transfer of real estate 
impossible or impractical. But it does 
want to reduce inflationary pressures by 
curbing the amount of additional credit 
created in such transactions. 

It further suggests a careful scrutiny 
of sales lease-backs, a transaction by 
which a financing institution buys prop- 
erty and leases it back to the vendor. 
Too often, the committee says, this is 
an obvious substitute for financing. 


VA Insurance Head 


Harold V. Stirling is the new head 
of the Veterans Administration life in- 
surance program. Mr. Stirling formerly 
was head of VA’s education and train- 
ing program. 

Mr. Stirling replaces Harold W. 
Breining, who retired recently after 32 
years of service with VA and its pred- 
ecessor agencies. 

A native of Fairfield County, Ohio, 
Mr. Stirling left Ohio State University 
to-enter the first officers’ training camp 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, in 
1917. He became a second lieutenant. 
He is married and has a son employed 
as an engineer. 


Income Tax 

Congressional tax experts now esti- 
mate that life insurance companies will 
have to pay about $113 million in fed- 
eral income taxes, as a result of the 
provisions of the new $7.2 billion tax 
bill. Preliminary calculations show that 
this is about $60 million more than life 
companies would have to pay under the 
pre-war law which would now apply i! 
the 1949-1950 formula had not been 
extended. 


Committeemen 


Two southwestern insurance officials 
have been named by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to serve on the Southwest- 
ern Insurance Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee. They are: K. I. Fos- 
dick, treasurer, American National In- 
surance Co., of Galveston, chairman of 
the committee; F. Burr Betts, vice 
president and treasurer, Security Life 
and Accident Company, Denver, and 
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Franz Hindermann, vice president and 
treasurer, Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company, New Orleans, members. 


Loans to Veterans 


Veterans Administration says about 
2,680,000 veterans have obtained GI 
loans for homes, farms, and businesses 
since the GI Bill was enacted seven 
years ago. The loans totaled about 
$15.6 billion, with VA standing behind 
half the amount through guarantees and 
insurance. About 90 per cent of the 
loans (some 2,480,000) have been for 
homes; another 61,000 were for farms 
or farm equipment, and 141,000 were 
for businesses. 


Washingtonotes 
ODERN methods of rehabilitating 


the physically handicapped are 
being studied in the U. S. by a team of 
French specialists under the Marshall 
Plan’s technical assistance program. 
..- Team of nine men and three women 
includes medical, administrative, and 
technical leaders of the French Minis- 
try of Labor and Social Security, a 
medical instrument manufacturer, a 
physiotherapist, and a radiologist. . . 
Rehabilitation of some 1.5 million 
French is the team’s aim. . . . Federal 
Security Agency has issued a new re- 
port on the harmful effects of carbon 
monoxide. Suggested treatment: 
Get the victim in fresh air immediately, 
keep him warm, have a doctor adminis- 
ter oxygen. ... VA has ruled that eligi- 
ble veterans who served in the armed 
forces since the start of the Korean war 
may apply after discharge for the new 
post-service term insurance provided by 
the Insurance Act of 1951... . No medi- 
cal examination is required for this 
insurance. ... VA has issued a scorch- 
ing retort to the article, “Veterans’ 
Medicine: Back in the Doldrums,” ap- 
pearing in the June Reader’s Digest. . . 
VA says the caption is designed to 
create the belief that VA medicine has 
suffered a dire setback. . . . Actually, 
the article does not support this posi- 
tion, VA says... . U. S. Public Health 
Service reports successful results of a 
trial run to determine how quickly a 
vaccine might be produced in sufficient 
quantities to help prevent nationwide 
epidemics of especially virulent strains 
of influenza virus. . . . Labor Depart- 
ment is launching a new program de- 
signed to provide specialized counseling 
and job-finding assistance to older job 
applicants. . . . Idea is to promote maxi- 
mum use of older workers in the de- 
fense program and to assist older men 
and women to find jobs for which they 
are fitted. . . . Labor Department be- 
lieves there are about 342,000 older per- 
sons who would like to find defense 
jobs of which they are capable. 
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ODAY’S architect is a far cry 
from the crude backwoods- 
man of more than a century 
ago. The skill...ingenuity... 
practical farsightedness of the 
modern architect and his as- 
sociates, the construction 
people, have made’ Americans 
the best-housed people in the 
world. 
At their drawing boards... 
in the field...they anticipate 
tomorrow’s housing needs foday. 


THIS MAN PEERS 
INTO THE FUTURE, ALSO 


The Mutual Benefit Life man 
has a reputation for looking 
ahead, also. 


THE 
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Equipped with his ANALA- 
GRAPH, this expert on financial 
security can see the danger 
spots that lie ahead. And offer 
a plan that will fit the special 
needs of any group. 

Take architects. The Mutual 
Benefit Life man has a security 
plan for this group—a plan that 
takes their special needs into 
account. 


A SATISFYING JOB 


Because his counsel brings 
happy tomorrows to so many, 
the Mutual Benefit Life man 
derives many lasting satisfac- 
tions. He has the tools to do a 
fine job—and he does it! a 
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came effective January 1, 1935. The 


net amount of the cost of the annuity opin 
was $218,353.37. half 
Mr. Higgs died on May 18, 1943, The 
By FORREST L. MORTON after receiving his annuity for nearly rs 

ight and one-half years, and Mrs. 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters sa aa weet caiaiuhan the survivor- | the. 
ship annuity of $7,000 a year since that 8 
date. . 
annu 
1950 
Question Arose At 
4 The first tax question arose in con- why 
(ax analysis nection with Mr. Higgs’ estate tax. The the | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in tax. 
his notice of estate tax deficiency, dated was 
February 26, 1946, determined that dent. 
the gross taxable estate should be in- pure 
creased by $78,036 as “the comparable went 
TAXABILITY OF FMPLOYES cost of a survivorship annuity payable reali 
to the decedent’s widow.” The execu- serve 
tor of the estate filed a petition with of tr 
LIFE ANNUITIES The Tax Court on May 23, 1946, and inter 
on August 15, 1949, that court entered trans 
an order that the value of the annuity he d 
7 case which is to be reviewed in annually. The employer had paid the for estate tax purposes was $33,867.86 trans 
this article clearly indicates the entire cost of the pension which Mr. -—final decision being entered on No- depri 
complexity of our tax laws and the Higgs was to receive under a group vember 7, 1949. The executor then pe- soeve 
difficulties that may arise in arriving contract issued by the Metropolitan titioned the United States Court of had 
at a just decision under a particular Life Insurance Company. Appeals for the Third Circuit for a the i 
set of facts. Is it any wonder that the On September 12, 1934, Mr. Higgs review of the decision of the Tax Court, but ¢ 
average taxpayer rarely knows which requested that in lieu of the life an- and in September, 1950, that court re- by a 
way to turn? nuity of $21,750 annually, he be given versed the Tax Court, holding that there insur 
William J. Higgs, an employee of an annuity of $18,985.27 annually, and was no such transfer as would bring it he w 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, was that $7,000 annually, payable monthly, within the express meaning of section event 
8l1l(c) of the Internal Revenue Code. lo 


entitled to a pension at retirement in 


be continued to Mrs. Higgs in the event 


the form of a life annuity of $21,750 she survived him. The retirement be- Hence, there were three different 


2121 21D) 1) 


That Magic Age 
when $1000 automatically jumps to $5000 











Complete- 


personal insurance service! 





Vv Group 


OUR NEW JUNIOR ESTATE PLAN 
grows as the child grows. 


IV) Health 
lv) Accident 


V) Hospitalization 





v Solar Y Savings 
\W) Fr anchise 
4 Wholesale 


[¥] Medical and Surgical V) Broker age 
Reimbursement 






No increase in cost. 
Paid up at Age 65. 


Cash and loan values for emergeney or 
educational use. 






Ca Reinsurance 






For particulars, write WM. D. HALLER, Vice President 





Registered Life Protection 


Republic National 


Life Insurance Company 


Theo. P. Beasley, President Home Office: Dallas 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
° Life insurance in force exceeds $320,000,000.00 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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opinions and it took over four and one- 
half years to get a final decision. (1) 
The Commissioner held the annuity was 
taxable at a value of $78,036—in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. (2) The Tax Court held 
the annuity was taxable at a value of 
$33,867.86—in November, 1949. (3) 
The Court of Appeals held that the 
annuity was not taxable—in September, 
1950. 

At this point, it might be well to note 
why the Court of Apppeals held that 
the annuity was not subject to estate 
tax. First, the Court stated that there 
was no taxable transfer by the dece- 
dent, “for the annuity contract was 
purchased by his employer.” It then 
went on to say: “We do not think it 
realistic to find that the decedent re- 
served to himself under the instrument 
of transfer (the exercised option), an 
interest for his lifetime in the ‘property’ 
transferred to his wife, just because 
he did not (and perhaps could not). 
transfer his whole interest to her by 
depriving himself of any annuity what- 
soever. The annuity which the decedent 
had was the inevitable result, not of 
the incidental exercise of the option, 
but of the contract which was arranged 
by and between his employer and the 
insurance company pursuant to which 
he was entitled to an annuity in any 
event.” 

To the author, this reasoning is not 













square inch of the interior. 











Gold Dust 


Some years ago one of the United States Government 
Mint buildings was torn down and a new building 
erected. The old building had been in use as a Mint 
for years, and in it gold coins had been minted by the 
million. As a result the old building was permeated 
with gold dust which had filtered into almost every 


The problem was how to salvage the gold dust which 
had collected everywhere. Short of taking the build- 
ing apart, there was no way of getting all the gold 
dust. But some of the salvaging attempts proved worth- 
while. A workman wiped the dust off a transom, the 
dust was processed and $100 worth of gold was ex- 
tracted. An old rug was cleaned before throwing it 
away. The gold dust extracted was found to be worth 
$200 more than the cost of the new rug. 


Is there a lesson in this for underwriters? Most of 
the sales are made by aiming along certain very definite 
lines, They see direct opportunities and follow them 
through. But how many indirect opportunities for sale 
are passed by? How many leads are passed by as un- 
noticeable? How much gold dust is hidden on the 
woodwork and in the corners—and what is the value 
of the gold dust they do not salvage? 


* 
The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 






































too impressive. Mr. Higgs doubtless 
gave years of service to his employer 
and the pension plan was provided for 
him in compensation for such service. 
Furthermore, Mr. Higgs actually and 
voluntarily gave up a portion of his 
annuity payments in order that his 
widow might receive $7,000 a year after 
his death in the event she were to 
survive him. Definitely, there was a 
transfer of value from Mr. Higgs to 
his wife which should be subject to 
tax as a part of his estate at a fair 
value—not the Commissioner’s value 
based on the replacement cost. 

But this is not the end of our story. 
The income tax question next presents 
itself. 

After the death of Mr. Higgs, his 
wife reported as taxable income the 
full amount of the payments received 
by her for each of the calendar years 
ending December 31, 1943, through De- 
cember 31, 1947. These payments 
amounted to $4,083.38 for the year 
1943, and $7,000.08 for each succeed- 
ing year through December 31, 1947. 
During the taxable year ending De- 
cember 31, 1948, she also received 
$7,000.08, but she failed to report the 
receipt of these annuity payments on 
her tax return for 1948. However. in 
April, 1949, she filed an amended in- 
come tax return showing the receipt of 
$7,000.08 in 1948, and filed claims for 





retund of income tax paid in the calen- 
dar years 1945, 1946 and 1947, attribu- 
table to the inclusion in gross income 
of the amounts of annuity income re- 
ceived by her. 


Disagreement 


Mrs. Higgs contends in her claim 
for refund that she should not be re- 
quired to include any of the annuity 
income in her gross income until she 
has been permitted to recover the cost 
of the capital investment. Naturally, 
the Commissioner contends that the full 
amount of the annuity payments are 
taxable to Mrs. Higgs. 

The Tax Court is now speaking, and 
in this connection it should be remem- 
bered that this is the court that de- 
cided that the annuity was taxable in 
the estate of Mr. Higgs at a value of 
$33,867.86. 

“We think it is clear the $7,000.08 
which petitioner received in 1948 from 
the Insurance Company under Group 
Policy No. 103 was gross income to 
her under the provisions of section 
22(b) (2), 1. R. C. Neither petitioner 
nor her husband William J. Higgs, de- 
ceased, paid anything toward the cost 
of the group annuity—that much is 
clear from the stipulated facts. Treas- 
ury Regulations 111, section 29.22(b) 
(B)-5 contain a provision which reads, 
as follows: 
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“ANICO’S astonishing growth is easily 
understood when you realize that ANICO 
Operates On two important principles. One 


ANICO’S axiom of ‘The Agent First.’ 
After joining ANICO as a combination 
agent I realized that complete cooperation 
from the Home Office, as provided by 
ANICO, means the difference between 
average income and outstanding earnings."’ 
LOUIS STEFANAGGE 

One of ANICO’S leading agents 

aa Pleasanton, Texas ies: 


You can grow with ANICO 
* A working contract that permits outstanding 


* Policies that stand out in value against any 
competition. 

* A management philosophy that is based on the 
axiom that a company succeeds only when its 
agency force succeeds. 

* The most modern and effective selling aid 
program that can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 
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“‘Tf upon the death of a retired em- 
ployee, the widow or other beneficiary 
of such retired employee is paid, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the annuity 
contact relating to the deceased em- 
ployee, an annuity or other death benefit, 
the amounts received or made available 
to her shall be included in her income 
to the extent that they would have been 
included in the income of the deceased 
employee had he lived and received such 
payments,’ *** 

‘So far as we can see this is a valid 
regulation and is in accord with the 
law taxing annuities. Clearly the 
amount of the annuities provided in the 
annuity policy would have all been tax- 


Bs 





able to William J. Higgs if he had not 
elected to receive the smaller annuity. 
He paid nothing toward the cost of 
the group annuity policy and whatever 
he should receive under the policy 
would clearly be taxable to him. When 
a part of the larger annuity which Wil- 
liam J. Higgs would have otherwise re- 
ceived went over to petitioner by 
reason of the option which he exer- 
cised, it acquired no different status as 
to cost in the hands of the widow from 
what it would have had in the hands 
of the husband. 

“Petitioner’s contention that she had 
a cost basis of the annuity of $33,867.86 


“Fear is the child of Unknown — 
brother of Unprepared.” 


v the future to be a source of constant 
, once, prepare for it and the pre: 
¢ continually brighter. The Southland — 
ives can give expert and experie 
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because that amvunt was included by 
the decision of the Tax Court in the 
gross estate of William J. Higgs, if it 
ever had any validity, is no longer 
tenable. As we have already pointed 
out, the Third Circuit reversed our de- 
cision in the Higgs case, and held that 
nothing should be included in dece- 
dent Higgs estate by reason of his ex- 
ercise of the option to take a lesser 
annuity than he otherwise would have 
received, and permitting his wife to 
receive a part of his annuity, if she 
survived him. *** 

“Petitioner's contention that the 
$7,000.08 which she received in 1948 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company should not be included in her 


gross income is not sustained. Re- 
spondent’s determination as to this 


$7,000.08 is approved.” 

And there the matter stands today. 

It might be of interest, however, to 
carry this case just a bit further. Just 
what would have been the income tax 
situation if the contention of the Com- 
missioner in regard to the estate tax 
had been upheld by the courts—namely, 
that the value of the annuity for estate 
tax purposes should be $78,036? Or, 
if the Tax Court’s original opinion that 
the value of the annuity for estate tax 
purposes should be $33,867.86? Would 
the Tax Court still have held that the 
entire taxable under the 
income tax law? If so, then the value 
of the annuity would be taxable for 
both income and estate tax purposes. 


annuity is 


Of course, the whole question comes 
right back to the fact that both life 
insurance and annuity contracts are 
presently taxable on purely a theoreti- 
cal basis, rather than on true basis of 
their nature and character. So long. as 
Congress thinks of life insurance < 
nothing but a transfer of testamentary 
character, and of an annuity as some 
peculiar form of contract that produces 
a 3% return, cases such as Higgs mat- 
ter will continue to be before the 
courts. 


Ss 


ou) 


In the Higgs case is seen the Com- 
missioner contending for. maximum es- 
tate tax liability, the Tax Court con- 
tending for more liberal estate tax 
liability, and the Court of Appeals de- 
ciding against both the Commissioner 
and the Tax Court. Within but a few 
months, the Tax Court is found citing 
a reversal of its decision by the Court 
of Appeals in making a decision in an 
income tax case. 

Frankly, Congress is so busy with 
international matters, investigations. 
and other world problems, that it has 
nu time to bother with the American 
taxpayer, except to raise the maximum 
of funds for Government use. This 
has been so for the last two decades. 
as the records will prove. 
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Jacksonville 


ERE is a Florida city on which I 

saw a blanket of snow in 1934! 
But not this time! Having previously 
attended the meeting of the Southern 
Roundtable of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association, I had a chance, in 
Jacksonville, to meet again with an old 
friend who is now chairman of that 
body. He is Joe M. Locke, new chair- 
man of the Southern Roundtable of the 
LAA, and advertising manager of the 
Gulf Life Insurance Company of Jack- 
sonville. For vice-chairman, now, he 
has R. L. Hinderman, advertising man- 
ager of the Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans. 


Orlando 


NE of the most attractive cities in 

Florida, it can boast of the resi- 
dence of Basil De Witt, president of 
National Standard Insurance Company. 
Basil’s company is soon to move to a 
new location at 311 East Robinson 
Avenue. The new home-office of the 
company will face the big park there 
and look out on Lake Eola. Frontage 
takes up 120 feet; with a giant auto- 
parking-lot in addition. My good friend 
Basil became head of the company in 
late 1948. Under his aegis it has come 
out rapidly and is an important factor, 
insurancewise, in its section of Florida. 
Much can be expected of this outfit. In- 
cidentally, the former Estate Life Insur- 
ance Company of Orlando (which 
absorbed the Florida Mutual Life last 


year) has finally moved its entire staff _ 


and home-office personnel to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. In Jacksonville, the com- 
pany headquarters is located at 37 West 
Monroe Street. 


Chattanooga 


OT long ago, I had a chance to 
~ ‘ renew acquaintance with the of- 
ficial family of the Provident. Life & 
Accident which makes its home-office 
in this city and which is known far and 
wide as one of the great insurance 
companies in the greatest business on 


earth. Sam Miles, vice-president in 
charge of ordinary; L. N. Webb, made 
secretary in addition to vice-president 
early this year; the famous Jim Powell 
(whom I knew first in St. Louis in the 
Twenties) ... and, now, one of the six 
top men in the accident and health 
business in the United States . . . and 
Marion L. Davis, who became adver- 
tising manager of the Provident L & A 
not many months ago. Marion’s given 
name has a definite connotation with 
that of the “Swamp Fox” (Francis 
Marion of Revolutionary fame). Marion 
Davis was born in Georgia; went to 
Tennessee at an early age; attended 
Chattanooga High School; went to the 
University of Chattanooga; did about 
30 months in the U. S. Air Force during 
World War II; served on the Chatta- 
nooga Times; and has been with the 
Provident Life & Accident—allowing 
for a war and other interferences— 
about 15 years in all. Also, he is the 
proud father of a child some 9 months 
of age! 

While in Chattanooga, I had the 
opportunity to visit with H. Clay E. 
Johnson, president of Interstate Life & 
Accident Insurance Company which 
now (since earlier this year) has the 
finest home-office building in that city. 
Clay, a former president of the Life 
Insurers Conference, is so young-look- 
ing as to appear almost boyish. Even 
I envy him that! A relative, David 
Johnson, is coming more and more 
to the fore as production head of the 
company. The outfit has about $250,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force, with 
an average policy of some $1,740. 
Around $50,000,000 ordinary and about 
$200,000,000 industrial. Accident and 
health premiums written run around 
$3,500,000 annually. While meeting, 
again, with Clay and Dave, I also had 
a chance to renew acquaintance with 
J. R. Leal, vice-president and secretary 
of the company, whom I have talked 
with at conventions of the life insurance 
business for more than two decades. 
Especially at the gatherings of the 
American Life Convention—where my 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


been unfamiliar since 


face has not 
1924! 


EADERS of this column are aware 

of my interest in Texas—dating 
back to 1918. Earlier this year, I told 
you that the Insurance Club of Dallas 
was being promoted. Now, I am happy 
to say, as this is written, the Club is 
well under way. Done in typical Texas 
style, the Club has 6000 square feet of 
space on the mezzanine floor of the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas. Original 
members numbered 500. Original off- 
cers are: Travis T. Wallace, president; 
Eric C. Gambrell, vice-president; J. 
Frank Smith, C.L.U., secretary; and 
James F. Miazza, treasurer. Trav Wal- 
lace, as any informed insurance man 
knows, is president of Great American 
Reserve of Dallas. Eric Gambrell is a 
famous actuary in the Southwest. 
Frank Smith is C.L.U.—and then some! 
James Miazza is manager of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau at Dallas 
which handles a whale of a lot of terri- 
tory and personnel. 


Nashville 


N this fine Tennessee city I had a 
chance to renew acquaintance with 
the home-office officials—apart from the 
production men. The production men 
were at the meetings of the Life Insur- 
ers Conference and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. Still. 
President Ed Craig was on hand. And 
Secretary Davis. Also, it was the eighty- 
third birthday of Founder Craig. I did 
not get a chance to talk with him, but 
well-recalled the nationwide, insurance- 
wise, celebration of his eightieth birth- 
day. All this, of course, pertains to the 
National Life & Accident. Close to 
three billion in force, of life insurance, 
now, National Life & Accident is one 
of the “Greats” in the business. De- 
servedly so. One of their men who has 
devoted a business-lifetime to advancing 
his company is Powell Stamper, assist- 
ant vice-president. 
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United States Life 


yw company is now offering for the 
first time in New York State, an 
Employee Life Insurance Plan covering 
5 to 24 employees. Two plans are avail- 
able: the first for business groups hav- 
ing 5 to 9 employees inclusive; the 
second for groups having 10 to 24 em- 
ployees inclusive. 

The company has also made avail- 
able Hospitalization, Surgical and Med- 
ical reimbursement benefits to em- 
ployers with 5 to 24 employees. The 
“Baby Group” Plan, as it is called, will 
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number 102,000 


State Life offers 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $173,000,000 to Policyowners 
since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $76,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
and Insurance in 
force is over $211,000,000 . 
General 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 






THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murua Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 


contract guide 


be issued to groups regardless of their 
age or physical condition provided they 
are actively at work on the effective 
date of the Plan. 

Group hospital benefits will be paid 
if the employee or dependent is con- 
fined in a legally constituted hospital on 
the recommendation of a physician or 
surgeon. Group surgical operation bene- 
fits will be paid if an employee or de- 
pendent undergoes an operation per- 
formed by a physician or surgeon, 
which is a result of any non-occupa- 
tional accident or any disease not cov- 
ered by workmen’s compensation laws. 
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|) was the last 
word in aerial transpor- 
tation when LIFE of 
GEORGIA was founded 
in 1891. “The Southern 
Sentinel,” newspaper 
published in the spirit 
of that era, tells how 
two balloonists fell 
through “A Hole 

in the Air.” Write 

us for a copy. 


Group medical benefits will be paid for 
physician’s fees charged an employee 
or dependent while insured and while 
confined in a legally constituted hospi- 
tal as a result of any non-occupational 
accident or any disease not covered by 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


Berkshire Life 


N the occasion of its 100th anni- 

versary, the company has made a 
number of changes in policy contracts. 
Premiums have been reduced and divi- 
dends increased on many policies and 
contracts have been simplified and 
liberalized. The number of its adult and 
juvenile policies, riders, and annuities 
have been increased from 61 to 108, a 
gain of 47, excluding its broad actident 
and health business which it entered a 
year ago. 

The Berkshire Income Disability 
Rider benefit has been increased from 
$7.50 to $10 per $1,000, payable to age 
65 or earlier maturity or expiry. The 
basic policy will be matured as an en- 
dowment at age 65 for its full amount 
if the insured, originally disabled be- 
fore age 55, is still disabled and draw- 
ing monthly disability income at age 
65. This applies to all plans except 
term, added Protection, Income at Age 
65 or 60, Retirement Income, and en- 
dowments maturing at or before age 
65. In other words, a man could have 
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a whole life policy and be paid a dis- 
ability benefit of $100 a month until 
age 65 when it ceases—then the policy 
would mature and, under the option, 
continue to receive $67.50 a month for 
life. 

A substantial reduction has been 
made in the premium rates for the 
Family Income riders by placing them 
on a non-participating basis. They are 
now convertible to permanent insur- 
ance within the convertible period with- 
out evidence of insurability on the at- 
tained age basis—they also carry com- 
muted value tables. 


Double Rider Introduced 


A “Double Family Income Rider” 
has been introduced. It pays $20 a 
month per $1,000 basic policy, and can 
even be added to Term to Age 65 and 
70 plans—giving a “term on term” 
combination. It is convertible and car- 
ries commuted values. The Waiver Dis- 
ability Rider premiums have been 
reduced—as much as 8 per cent on the 
Preferred Life plan at age 35. At age 
20, the reduction is 15 per cent. 

The age range on the company’s Pre- 
ferred Life was extended down to age 
15 and up to age 60, instead of 20-55. 
The Term to 65 is now convertible to 
age 60. 

New major plans for the company 
are: Added Protection, Graded Pre- 
mium Endowment at Age 85, Ten and 
Fifteen Year Term, Income at 65 and 
60, Juvenile Progressive Security, Ju- 
venile Retirement and completely re- 
vised Retirement Income policies. 

The Added Protection policy replaces 
the Double Protection plan which was 
a preferred risk policy with a $10,000 
minimum. The new policy is a standard 
rating contract with equal parts of En- 
dowment at Age 85 and term coverage 
to age 65. It is issued at ages 20 to 50, 
including class D, and for a minimum 
of $2,000 initial amount insured. 

The Graded Premium Endowment at 
85 has premiums that are 50 per cent 
of the ultimate premium for the first 
three years, 75 per cent for the 4th and 
5th years, and level at 100 per cent 
thereafter. It is issued at ages 15-60, 
minimum $1,000, and can be written 
with a 500 per cent rating. 


Juvenile Plan 


The Juvenile Progressive Security 
plan provides $1,000 to age 21, ($250 
first year if issued at age 0), then it 
provides $5,000 protection to age 65, 
then gives a monthly income, 10 years 
certain, of $25 for males, $22.25 for 
females. Level premiums throughout. 
Standard only. This plan is also issued 
on a return premium plus 244 per cent 
interest plan for death before age 5. 
Payor Death premiums were reduced 


on most plans and are available to 
class D of applicant instead of C. On 
Payor Death or Disability plans, the 
applicant’s age was increased from 50 
to 55. If the applicant is standard and 
the child is 5-14, this is available to a 
class D of child. 

Passengers traveling on a commercial 
airline will be covered in the new form 
of double indemnity. Old forms would 
cancel the DI benefit if the insured 
became totally disabled under a total 
disability rider, but the new DI form 
provides for the suspension of premiums 
and benefits during the period of total 
disability with automatic reinstatement 
ef coverage at the end of the disability 
upon payment of required premium. 

The Armed Services clause on Total 
Disability riders has been liberalized so 
that it covers all but service connected 
disability—a results type of exclusion 
rather than a status exclusion, as was 
the case in old forms. This applies to 
Payor Disability on Juvenile policies, 





too. Policy loans will be available just 
as soon as a policy has a cash value, 
rather than after paying premiums for 
two full years. 

There is no reference to “substand- 
ard risks,” they are now called “special 
rating” risks. Some term policies can 
be converted up to age 60 now instead 
of to age 55. 

Commutation of certain payments 
under Option B (Life Income, years 
certain) will be on a 24% per cent basis 
rather than 2 per cent. The change is 
the result of using this higher interest 
rate in calculating the more favorable 
rates for this option. Many of the other 
options have liberalized benefits. Cash 
values may be applied under a settle- 
ment option after the policy has been in 
force 5 years, rather than 10 years as 
was true in the old policies. And the 
age 50 restriction has been eliminated 
when cash values are applied under 
Option B, D (Life Income, no refund) 
and F (Life Income with cash refund) . 





afford to buy it. 
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PREFERRED STOCK 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 

















OUR FREEDOM 


press are two of our great heritages. Through the free exchange of thoughts, 
ideas and ideals, we have built the strongest nation in the world. 

Today our country is facing grave dangers, and as citizens we are facing tre- 
mendous responsibilities. As thinking citizens, with fair discussion and the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule, we will find the right answers and preserve our freedom. 

Life Insurance offers the means for the protection of our families, of our own 
future—the means to stop the present inflationary tendencies, giving us the very 
backlog for the preservation of our freedom. 

Are you interested in keeping our great country safe? 
The profession of the Life Underwriter will help you 
well on the way. Interested? You will find it pays to be 


friendly with 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT @ 


Freedom of speech and of the 


INDIANA 
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Fighting Back is an Accident 


HE insured, like the village 
blacksmith, was a large and sinewy 
man. He weighed 207 pounds and his 
wife a mere 100. It was his custom over 
the years— unlike the village black- 
smith — to come home intoxicated and 
beat his wife. He would be violently 
quarrelsome and abusive so that the 
police had to be called to restore do- 
mestic tranquility — such as it was. His 
death came about from such an alter- 
cation. Previously, his wife had turned 
the other cheek, giving him two targets. 
On the day in question he beat her, 
leaving her bruised and bleeding. Their 
five-year-old son sought to interfere and 
was struck. An older son attempted to 
protect his mother and was knocked 











By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Cases 


unconscious. The wife ran into another 
room and sat on the sofa with her one- 
year-old baby. The insured came in 
with a twenty-two rifle in his hands. He 
pointed the gun at her. It was an old 
gun which had been around the house 
for years and the children had often 
played with it. She sprang at the in- 
sured to take the gun away from him 
and in the struggle it went off. He 
slumped to the floor and died. 

He had a life policy for the face 
amount of $5,000 with a double indem- 
nity clause. The beneficiary sought to 
recover on the double indemnity clause 
which the company resisted and the 
case came to trial. The trial court leit 
it to the jury to decide whether the 
death occurred within the meaning of 
the accidental clause of the policy and 
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"Now this we call our Inflation special. You blow up the face value 
to match the value of the dollar." 
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whether the death of the insured was 
the natural and probable consequence 
of his own act. 

The jury decided in favor of the bene. 
ficiary, and the company appealed, con- 
tending that the case should not have 
been submitted to the jury. It asserted 
that, where the insured deliberately and 
criminally assaulted his wife and threat- 
ened her with a gun, his death in the 
struggle for possession was the natural 
and probable consequence of his own 
course of criminal conduct and, there- 
fore, was not caused by accidenta! 
means. 

The appellate court agreed with the 
principle laid down by the company 
(and so does the weight of authority 
in most states) that a result which is a 
natural and probable consequence of a 
person’s act or of his course of conduct 





ANS Ve ba y ate on) 


is not an accident, nor is it the product 
of accidental means. There are mary 
cases adhering to this principle, even to 
the extent where an insured picks 2 
barroom fight and is killed by a fist, 
but the appellate court said the facts in 
this case were different. 

“In this case,” said the court, “the 
query is whether, under the existing 
circumstances, the husband should have 
foreseen that his conduct would prob- 
ably result in his death.” 

The court continued: “Similar sordid 
and turbulent outbursts had admittedly 
occurred frequently before and were an 
integral part of the final culmination. 
The circumstances as here developed, 
in our opinion, did not as a matter of 
law factually forecast death as a nat- 
ural and probable consequence, as the 
record bespeaks the frequency of paral- 
lel and almost identical disturbances 
over a long period of time when death 
was. not adumbrated nor did occur. 
Threats to kill were made so often they 
became commonplace and no attention 
was paid to them. ‘He always did 
threaten to kill me anyhow,’ 


No Proof 


“On the fatal occasion there was a 
variation to the established long-term 
pattern — the use of a rifle which wife 
‘assumed did not work’ and ‘thought 
was out of order.’ The husband had it 
‘before we were married’ and ‘allowed 
the children to play with it.’ There is 
no proof he knew it was loaded. 

“There was also a deviation for the 
first time when the wife attempted to 
fight back and do something about the 
abuse and threats heaped upon her. 
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“I just struggled with him trying to 
get the gun away from him. ...1 guess 
he didn’t expect that because I was so 
afraid of him I always took everything. 
I never tried to fight him off 

“We cannot, under the circumstances 
narrated here, decide as a matter of 
law, even with the intoxication and his 
threats, that the husband intended to 
kill his wife because a quarrel ensued 
or that the natural or probable conse- 
quence was that his wife, who had sub- 
mitted docilely to the same utterances 
and abuses over the years, would, when 
she was again threatened and assaulted 
by her drunken husband, unexpectedly 
turn upon him and struggle for posses- 
sion of the gun, resulting in his being 
shot to death. 

“Although there is no conflicting 
testimony, nevertheless disputed infer- 
ences can be drawn from the undis- 
puted facts and reasonable men might 
well differ as to the conclusion to be 
reached. Under the circumstances here 
present, we see no error in the submis- 
sion of the case to the jury, which was 
the course pursued by the trial judge 
below.” 

(Shields v. Prudential, New Jersey 
Supreme Court, March 19, 1951.) 

I suppose we could sum up the case 
by saying that if the worm turns, it is 
an accident. 





sales are made. 
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| A good trick, that one. It keeps home 

| office thinking in close tune with trends 
all over the country; it keeps American 

| United representatives happy. because 

l sales ideas and solutions to problems 

| originate with them; in fact, the hat 
trick seems to pay off all the way 

| around in a harmony of understanding 

| that creates sales records in a relaxed 

1 


atmosphere. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


it nee 


American United’s Agency Department 
has been successful because it has 
learned to practice the famous hat 
trick. When it comes to preparing new 
sales tools, fitting policies to demand, 
helping out with field problems . . . 

all the boys use the hat trick. 


The famous hat trick, as you probably 
know, consists of rising from your 
swivel chair, reaching for your hat, 
and GOING INTO THE FIELD where the 


Who Is the Widow? 


E are used to seeing tangled mari- 
tal relationships being aired in the 
courts and reported by the newspapers. 
The aftermath of the life insurance cov- 
erage, however, does not make the head- 
lines. Sometimes, if appealed, they 
make the law reports. The fact that 
we have forty-eight sovereignties with 
the power to make forty-eight different 
laws really tangles up the marital rela- 
tionships. 
Thus a man obtained a divorce in 
Arkansas and remarried there. He had 





been married in Connecticut. When 
war came, he went into service and 
took out “G.I.” insurance. He named 
his second wife as beneficiary, giving a 
Connecticut address. Later he was 
killed in action. 

The first wife brought a declaratory 
action in Connecticut asking the court 
to declare the Arkansas divorce void. 
The second wife appeared in the Con- 
necticut action and contested it. The 





Connecticut court declared the first wife 
to be the lawful widow. 

In a subsequent law suit to determine 
the beneficiary of the life policy, both 
women claimed the proceeds. This law 
suit was in the Federal Court in Dela- 
ware. 


View of Wives 


The first wife claimed that since the 
Connecticut case had been actively liti- 
gated with both parties appearing and 
no appeal had been taken, its decision 
had to be followed. 

The second wife claimed that she was 
entitled to the proceeds because the 
determination of the Arkansas court 
should prevail. It was the first decision 
and it obviously accorded with the 
desires of the insured. 

The Federal Court decided in favor 
of the first wife. It felt that had the 
second wife not appeared or, at least, 
not litigated the marital status in Con- 
necticut, the argument in her favor 
might have prevailed. However, since 
she fought the Connecticut case “she is 
bound by that determination of status 
under the declaratory judgment theory 
and the protection of the unreversed 
Arkansas decree is no longer open to 
her.” (U. S. v. Oswald, U. S. District 
Court, District of Del., June 27, 1950.) 











EQUIPPED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Field associates of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are equipped for success. A direct 
mail system and a constructively developed 
range of promotional material provide effec- 
tive pre-approach and prospecting assistance. 
Selling aids in the form of sales literature and 
proposal forms are available for point of sale 
use, while many and varied are the good-will 
and prestige-building items supplied for fol- 
low-up purposes. Of major importance among 
all Equitable of lowa sales aids is: the KEY TO 
SECURITY service, a comprehensive program- 
ming plan of amazing effectiveness. 


580) Life Insanance Company 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


in a series of advertisements outlining 
advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 
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204. Lazy Shave 


Here’s a product that will interest 
the busy insurance man. A well known 
Hollywood make-up man has developed 
a special talcum powder that completely 
hides that “five o’clock shadow.” In- 
stead of shaving twice a day—either to 
get ready for a banquet or to make 
some evening calls—just pat it on and 
you'll have that clean shaved look. It 
blends well with your skin and you 
can’t even notice it. It’s no more ex- 
pensive than any other talcum and 
should last for some time. We'll give 
you more details if you like. 


205. Caleulator 


A leading manufacturer of office 
equipment announces a new calculating 
machine which features automatic mul- 
tiplication, division, addition and sub- 
traction. The machine has a simple ten- 
key keyboard for touch operation. 

Among the other advantages of this 
new calculator, according to consumer 
tests conducted by the manufacturer, 
are the simplicity of operation, the 
printed proof of computations and the 
low cost of a general purpose comput- 
ing machine. Automatic credit balance, 
multiplier count, division and totals, as 
well as decimal indication and printing, 
constant factor control, single key de- 
pression and zero space key for rapid 
indexing, are other features of the cal- 
culator. 


206. Plastic Envelopes 


A new type of plastic envelope is 
available for the protection of policies 
and other valuable papers. Made from 
plastic film, the manufacturer claims 
the envelopes are durable, waterproof 
and acid resistant. One feature of the 
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Showcase Editor 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


envelope is transparency which allows 
your client to see at a glance what 
policy or papers are in the envelope. 
The envelopes come in a variety of 
sizes and shapes and are reasonably 
priced. The same company also makes 
plastic covers for all types of office 
equipment. Further details upon re- 
quest. 


207. Adhesive Labels 


Topflight Tape announces a new pres- 
sure sensitive tape product: Print-Stix. 
The product was developed to meet the 
demand for signs, labels, charts and 
other printed pieces bigger than the 
regular tape width. Print-Stix is avail- 
able in flat individual pieces, in almost 
any size, and is printed in any number 
of colors, square or die-cut, and in any 
quantities above the five thousand 
minimum order. Print-Stix has an ad- 
hesive quality and requires no wetting. 
Each piece has a protective backing 
covering the adhesive side and _ is 
stripped off at application time. 


208. Producing Lists 


A new means for high-speed, low-cost 
production of printed directories, cata- 


(ZONE) (STATE) 
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logues and lists of many kinds has been 
placed on the market by Remington 
Rand Inc. 

The substance of the system is this: 
listings are typed on the margins of 
specially die-cut cards, which are then 
proofread and attached to metal panels 
so that only the typed, overlapping 
margin of each card is visible. Changes, 
the major cost factor in list mainte- 
nance, are accomplished simply by add- 
ing or deleting cards. At publication 
time the panels, each representing a 
page, are locked up and reproduced 
either by photolithography and offset 
printing or by photo-engraving and let- 
terpress. Pamphlet is available. 


209. Two Films 


Two new films dealing with crime 
prevention and bicycle safety have been 
released by the public education depart- 
ment of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company. 

“Asking for Trouble,” the crime pre- 
vention film, is the story of an enter- 
prising reporter whose investigation of 
a citywide crime wave reveals that busi- 
nessmen by their own carelessness in- 
vite many of the crimes of which they 
are the victims. 

“Safe On Two Wheels” covers every 
phase of bicycle operation, illustrating 
skillful riding techniques, the rules of 
the road and other safe riding practices 
a bicyclist should observe. 


210. Bond Booklet 


The booklet stresses that 90 per cent 
of the business operations in the United 
States involves the use of bank checks 
and other negotiable instruments, “and 
as business becomes even more vul- 
nerable to forgers through expansion 
and multiplication of its facilities and 
operations, it is rather inevitable also 
that the incidence of forgery will in- 
crease.” 

The nature and functions of the De- 
positors Forgery Bond, and the protec- 
tion it provides against the depredations 
of the forger, are discussed in a booklet 
published by The Surety Association of 
America, under the title “Bonded De- 
fense Against the Check Forger.” 
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Sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and relaxation 
are essential to good health. Now that the sum- 
mer months are here, doctors urge everyone to 
take full advantage of the opportunity for out- 


door activities. 


Summer holidays, however, are often marred 
by accidents and injuries. That is why it is 
important to know first aid and other measures 





When swimming—be sure to take 
proper precautions when swimming or 
playing in the water, as drowning from 
these causes claims many lives each year. 
Do not swim alone—or too soon after eat- 
ing. Obey all warning signs—especially 
those regarding diving or swimming too 
far from the shore. It is also wise to safe- 
guard your children by teaching them how 
to swim early in life. 





When exercising—make sure that you 
do not overdo any form of physical activity 
to which you are unaccustomed. The best 
rule is to check with your doctor about 
week-end and vacation activities. He will 
advise you about the kind and amount of 
exercise that will be safe and beneficial. In 
any event, avoid excessive fatigue. 









FOR YOUR SUMMER SAFETY | 


that may help prevent serious crippling . . . 
perhaps even save someone’s life. 

It is well to remember that if an accident 
occurs and there is any doubt about the seri- 


ousness of the injury, the only safe thing to do 


When sunning—remember that the sun 
is strong “medicine” and that sunburn 
causes an annual loss of several million 
work days. So, take the sun in small doses 
—about 10 minutes the first day, 20 the 
second. Sunburn usually can be prevented 
by applying a “‘sun-protective” prepara- 
tion to the skin before exposure. However, 
to protect yourself against sunstroke or 
heatstroke, avoid long, direct exposure to 
the sun. 


+ 


When camping—watch out for poison 
ivy, to which 2 out of 3 adults are sensitive. 
Remember the old adage—“‘leaves three, 
let it be.” Also be on guard against other 
poisonous plants, such as poison oak and 
poison sumac. Be prepared for all minor 
injuries—such as cuts and burns—by in- 
cluding a first aid kit in your equipment. 








First aid courses are given in most 
communities by the American Red Cross. 
Taking these courses will help prepare 
you to act quickly and efficiently in case 
of accidental injury. Metropolitan has 
prepared a booklet entitled ‘First’ Aid” 
which contains information on how to 
care for many types of emergencies. To 
get a copy, fill in and mail the coupon. 


COPYRIGHT 1961-—NETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance (j) Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


b 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 











is—call the doctor at once. Here are some other 
precautions that everyone may take for sum- 
mer health and safety. 





When motoring—constantly watch 
other cars on the road. This may help you 
avoid an accident, even if other drivers do 
something wrong. By watching traffic care- 
fully, it is often possible to anticipate situa- 
tions that might lead to an accident. Take 
every precaution for your own protection 
when you see others violating the rules of 
safe driving. 





When starting on a trip—make certain 
that your car is in good condition before 
starting on a summer outing. Brakes, steer- 
ing mechanism, lights, tires and other vital 
parts should be thoroughly inspected. Re- 
member, too, that the older your car gets, 
the more carefully it should be checked 
mechanically. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the in- 
terest of our national health and welfare. It 
is appearing in two colors in magazines with 
a total circulation in excess of 32,000,000 
including Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, National Geographic. 
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Optional Modes of Settlement—Current Policies 
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Last year policyholders and beneficiaries set aside over $700 
million of life insurance benefits for income use rather than draw Sin Sit 
. y Amer 
the money out in a lump sum. The optional modes of settlement Peninsula 
— ° ° ° ° ° ° Penn Mut 
for current policies provided for by ninety-nine leading life insur- People’s L 
; ; Phoenix N 
ance companies are found in the table below. ssa 
Provident 
Provident 
Prudenti# 
Puritan Li 
| Are Settle- Fixed Instal- MONTHLY INCOME PER $1,000—MALE AGE 65 ane 
ment Opts. | May ment Option | Limited) ual ‘ | Rate of int. Bh seturity | 
Avail. Upon | Proceeds a | Pay. in 1951 y 
} Surrender | Be Split Interest | ment | Life Income Annuity Option —Hl security t 
| or Maturity? | Between Option | Min. Option instalments Certain eels eal Southland 
NAME OF Mini- _| More ____|Amount Min. co. ~ tee Not I scuthwee 
COMPANY | Mini- | mum | Than Annual | Guar. | and | | Joint | Joint | With- | With B shndarg 
| mum | instal.) | After | One | Guar. Income; Int. | Max. 5 10 6 | 2 | Instal.| Cash | and | & 34 | draw- | draw- Standard 
/Amount| Paid | Years | Option | Rate | Period | $1,000| Rate | Years | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Life | Ref.'| Ref, | Surv.| Surv.| able | able 
’ aes es ce a ae a SC Se a tat a ; ees en 3 Life 
isis | % s | % | Ere LEC Ve hE BR. | | » @ Sa 
Acacia Mutual | 1,000 20 Yes| 10 Yes 2%, | Life | 50 2% | 1-30 6.45 | 5.73 | 5.02 oe a | 3.25 | 3.25  artong 
Aetna Lite 10 | Yes Yo | 2 | * | | 2 0-30 | 6.51 | 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 ae $¥es | §¥es| 2% | 2% B ition Lat 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans...|.1,000 | 10 | Yes |anytime| Yes | 2 | Life |.. 2 1-30 | 6.30 4.98 |... ew 00} 2.00 0 union Me 
American National... 10 | Yes | Yo | ™% | ft 24 t | 6.45 5.73 5.02 | . 5.84 | (76.59 2%, | % 
American United 1,000/ 10 | Yes| i | Yes | 2. | Life 60 | 2 1-30 | | 8.06 | 5.40 | 4.74 ' 15.37) 2.5 | 3.1 Th Union Na 
| | | | | 
Amicable Life | $00 10 | Yes Yes | 2% | | 1 | % | 282 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 2%, | ay 9 tnied Be 
Baltimore Life /1,000/ 10 | Yes! jj | Yes | 2 | 0 | 2% | 1-30 6.01 | 4.90 | 2% | 2% Eh united St 
Bankers Life, Nebr... | 10 | Yes| 5 | Yes | 2 bite 10 | 2 1-20 6.30 | 5.85 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 5.70 |... | (6.37; 3 | 3 ohentear 
Bankers Mut., Ill. 10 | Yes No 2% | Wyrs 10 | 2% | 1-30 6.30 |......| 4.98 ap | in | 2% | & 
Bankers National | 1,000, 10 | Yes} 5 | Yes | 2% | Life b | 2% | 1-30 | 6.16 | 4.94 | 6.75 6.37 | 2 2 TE Washingt 
Bankers Union 1,000 10 | Yes| No | No | 2% | c | @ | 2% | 1-290 | 6.30 | 5.65 4.98 | 6.97 |......| 2% | my By Wet Cee 
Beneficial Life 1,000 10 Yes; 10 No 2 | 20 yrs.) 2\, 2-20 | 6.79 | 6.30 5.65 | 4.98 } 2 24 Wisconsit 
Berkshire Life 1.000 | 10 | Yeo} 5 | Yee | 2 | @ | | 2 1-30 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 | 6.68 | | 6.13 | 05.60 | 3 3 
Business Men's None | 10 | Yes| 10 | Yes | 2 ‘ | wo] 2 1-30 | 6.79/6.30).....| 4.98 | . | 7.98 2 2 a 
California-Western 1,000 10 se: ateg Yes | 2 10 we 84 | 2 1-30 | §:04 | 4.74 | | 92 | 2 
Canada Life 1,000 10 | Yes! i15 | Yes | 2 h 60 | 2 1-25 | 6.04 | 4.74 | || 5.08 | : 
Carolina Lite 1,000 | 10 | Yes| | Ye | 3 | | 4 | 3 6.51 5.17 | | : 
| Assur., lowa 1,000 10 Yes | | Yes -— 2 Bm 2 1-30 5.89 | 5.32 | 4.70 | i 2 2 ; 
Columbian Mutual 2,000, 10 | Yes| | Yes | 2% | 120 | 2% | 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 4.98 ee atte 2% | % : 
Columbus Mutual 10 | Yes} 10 | Yes | 2 | Life | | 2 1-30 |.. 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 ee . is ' 
Connecticut General | 2,000 10 | Yes| | Yes | 2 | Life 2 1-30 | 6.51 | 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.78). | | 4.76 | 5.61 | 3 3 ate 
Connecticut Mutual /1,000 10 | Yes) k | Yes | 2 | Life 50 | 2% | 1-30 | 6.59|6.16|......| 4.94 | 6.70 | 5.57 | (85.44) 3% | 3% aan 
Cortinental Amer. | 1,000 10 | Yes Yes 2 | Life | 120 | 2 1-25 i” 6 4.74 me .|m5.72) 3 3 . 
Country Lite 1,000 | 10 | Yes | Yes | 2 | Life | 10 | 2% | 1-30 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 6.03 |......] 2 24 e 
Equitable, D. C. 500 | 10 | Yes) | No | 2 | 20 yrs. ..| 2% | 1-25 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 4.98 | A 
Equitable Life, lowa 1,000 | 10 | Yes | | ves | 2 | Life 16 | 2% | 1-30 |......| 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 m5.03 1a. 14 oubj 
Fidelity Mutual 1,000 | 10 | Yes | | Yes | 2 | Life 60 | 2.5 | 0-30 | 6.16 4.94 |. 5.57 | 04.90 05.72 | 2.75 2.75 c 
Franklin Life 1,000 | 10 | Yes | Yes | 2% 60 | 24 | 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 5.70 | 04.90|......| 24 | % D 
General American 1,000; 10 | Yes | 5 | Yes | 2 | Life 60 | 2 1-30 .....| 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 peal n4.64 \n5.44 | 3 onda 
Globe Life | 5 | Yes | | Ne | 2 | aa? pienal 6.30 | 4.98 ott | Se 4 
" | | | | 
Great Southern 1,000 | 9.40, Yes) | Yes | 2% | 2% 53 | 2% 1-25 Se 2) 2 ee ee | 2% > 
Great West, Canada 1,000 | 25 | Yes| plo | Yes | 2 | Life | 60 | 2% | 2-20 06.16 |05.56 \04.94 05.56 § § | 3%] % H 
Guarantee Mutual 1,000 | 10 Yes Yes | 2 .| 2% 30 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.29 | 4.75 , ; i“ 2 2 H 
Guardian 1,000 10 Yes| q | Yes 2 h 50 214 1-30 r6.16 |. 15.57 s | %&% J 
Gulf Life 1,000 | 10 ~ | Yes | 3 | Life | 120 1-25 6.57 | 5.23 | 6.77 | 5.19 | 3 3 x 
Home !ife, IN. Y. 1,000 10 | Yes) 5 | Yes | 2 | tite | oo | 2 | 1-25 16.16 | 4.94 |u6.78 |v8.87 | b sal m5.72| w2.85 | w2.85 =» 
Home Lica, Pa. “.'} 1,000! 10 | Yes Yes | 2 | Life aa ee : 5.89 4.70 | | * 2 2 ma 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 1,000 10 Yes | No Yes 2 Life x 2 1-30 6.20 | 5.49 | 4.77 | 6.97 | 5.70 | | 6.42 2 2 N 
Jefferson Standard 1,000; 10 | Yes| 5 | Yes | 2% | Life 60 | 2% | 1-30 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 y5.88 | 4 4 ° 
John Hancock 1,000| 10 | Yes) 5 | Yes | 2 | Life | 80 | 2 1-30 | 6.04 | 5.41 | 4.74 | 6.68 | 8.13 n5.16| 3 3 san 
Kansas City Life 10 Yes | Yes 2 30 ; 0 | 2% 1-30 Yes | Yes | Yes Yes | Yes | 2% Pe 
Knights Lite | 1.000 | 10 | Yes | No 2.5 | 120 | 2% | 2-25 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | Yes 2.5 | 25 
Lafayette Life 1,000| 10 | Yes} 5 | Yes | 2 | Life x | 2% | 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 5.70 wae By 8 m 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 1,000 10 | aa 10 | No | bb | bb | 46 | 2% | 1-30 |......| 6.30 4.98 | a a 3 4 
Lincoin National 2,000 | 20 | Yes | ecYes | 2 50 | 2% | 1-30 |...) 6.11 | 5.48 | 4.84 | dd4.90\dd5.72\e603 03 matt 
Manhattan Life, N.Y.....| 1,000} 10 | Yes| 5 | ves | 2 | % 10 | 2% | 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 6.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 5.70 | 5.42 2% | % = 
Manufacturers, Can 10 | Yes | Yes | 2% 100 | 2% | 1-30 6.29 |......| 5.06 | 5.75 | w3 | w3 — 
Massachusetts Mut. 1,000, 10 | Yes) 5 | Yes | 2 ft 30 | 2 | 1-30 |6.59/6.16 | ....| 4.94 | 6.75 | 5.57 y4.90 |y5.72| 3 3 
Metropolitan Life 1,000; 10 | Yes|gg20 | Yes jhh2 | ii | ™% | 1-30 6.02 |. | 5.20 | w | Ww 
Minnesota Mutual | 1,000) 10 | Yes! jj | Yes | 2 | 30yrs| 50 | 2% | 2-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 Yes | 3 3 SEN 
| | | | 
Modern Woodmen | §00, 10 Yes Yes | 2% | 20 100 242 | 25 yrs. | Yes | ..| Yes Yes | 2'4 
Monarch Lite 2,000, 10 | Yes; jj | Yes | 2 |kkLife | 48 | 2 1-30 | 6.00 | 4.73 | 5.08 | 5.98 | 2 22 
Mutual Benefit, NJ... | | 10 | Yes} 10 | Yes | 2% | Life | | 2% | 1-30 | 6.32 |. 4.90 | §.47 | 4.97 3 3 Thi 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 4,000} 10 | Yes! jj | Yes | 2 | bie 3 | «2 1-20 | nn |*6.19 |... /*4.78 | Yes |45.45 | Yes | 00 | w2l4 | wilt 
Mutual Trust Life 1000 10 | Yes) 10 | Yes | 2 60 | 2 1-30 6.04 4.74 | 6.68 | (5.16 |6.09) 3 | 3 
National L. & A. 10 | Yes} 5 | Yes | 2 | Life | 2% |7 mo.-20 6.45 | 5.73 | 5.02 | Yes | | ves | 2% |... 
National Life, lowa 10 | Yes; 15 | Yes 2 Life 50 | 2 1-25 6.04 4.74 | = | 
National Life, Vt. 1,001 10 | Yes) 6&5 | Yes | 2 |Life | 60 | 2 1-30 6.04 | 6.41 | 4.74 |. pp4.44 3 3 
National Mut. Ben. 1,000 | 10 | Yes ..| Yee | 2% | 10 | 2% |........|17.70 | 9.39 | 6.64 | 5.27 ica 3 3 N 
New England Mut. | 1,000; 10 | Yes) aq | Yes | 2 | 30yrs| 50 | 2 sey.) 6:30 |..2...| 498 | 6:97 hems 6.37; 3 | 3 < 
New York Life rr | 10 |ss¥Yes| tt Yes |uu2 Life 80 | 2 1-30 6.04 4.74 "5.31 | "94.71 w2l | wilh 
lorth Amer. Acc. 10 | Yes; xx Yes 2 . 10 24 1-25 6.30 4.98 y | zi Ac 
North Amer. L. & C. 1,000 10 | Yes} 5 | Yes | 2 ' 50 | 2% |........| 6.94 | 6.43 5.10 | ce e6.03| 2 A 
Northwestern Mutual 1,000 10 | Yes| zz | Yes | 2 | 30yrs| 5 | 2 1-30 |..-...| 6.16 | 6.56 | 4.94 | 5.50 | |m4.79) w2.75 | w.fi 
Occidental, Calif. 1,000 10 | Yes). Yes | 2 210 | 2% | 1-30 | 7.00 | 6.45 | 5.73 | 5.02 | 3 ’ P-: 
ri 
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Optional Modes 


of Setthement—Continued 








| Are Settle- 
ment Opts. May 
Avail. Upon Proceeds 
Surrender | Be Split 
| or Maturity? Between 
NAME OF |Mini-| == | «~ More 
COMPANY | Mini- | mum Than 
instal. After One 
= Paid Years | Option 
| 
Ohio State. . | 1,000 | io | Yes | Yes 
Pan American ars 2,000 10 Yes Yes 
Peninsular Life..........| 1,000! 10 | Yes|  & | Yes 
Penn Mutual............| 1,000| 10 | Yes| 10 | Yes 
People’s Life, Ind.........| 1,000) 10 | Yes|... Yes 
Phoenix Mutual....... | 1,000 | 25 | Yes! 410 | Yes 
Policyholders Nat’l.......| 1,000 | 10 | Yes 5 | Yes 
Provident L. &A.......... 1,000 | 10 | Yes 5 | Yes 
Provident Mutual... 1,000} 10 | Yes| 65 | 7Yes 
Prudenti@i Life...... $1,000 | 10 Yes 9 Yes 
| | 
Puritan Life. . 1,000 10 | Yes |. Yes 
Reliance Life | 1,000} 10 | Yes |. Yes 
Republic National. . | 1,000} 10 | Yes | Yes 
Security L. & A... | 1,000} 10 | Yes| 10 | Yes 
Security L. & T... | 1,000; 10 | Yes Yes 
Security Mutual, N. Y.....| 1,000; 10 | Yes; 10 | Yes 
Southland Life .....| 1,000 | 10 | Yes Yes 
Southwestern Life 310 | Yes| 5 | Yes 
Standard Ins. Co |} 1,000; 10 | Yes; 5 Yes 
Standard Life, Pa. 1,000 | 10 | Yes | Yes 
State Life, Ind. 1,000; 5 | Yes| 10 | Yes 
State Mutual | 1,000 20 | Yes 10 Yes 
Sun Life, Md | “750! 10 | Yes Yes 
Union Labor | 1,000) 10 | Yes| 15 | No 
Union Mutual |1,000| 10 | Yes| 10 | Yes 
Union National | 10 | Yes | Yes 
United Benefit 1,000 | 10 Yes Yes 
United L. & A... |1,000/ 10 | Yes) 1 | Yes 
United States Life. 1,000 | 10 Yes | 5 Yes 
Volunteer State. | 1,000} 10 | Yes| 5 | Yes 
Washington National.....| 1,000} 10 | Yes Be Yes 
West Coast Life... | 1,000; 10 : Yes 
Western & Southern......| 1,000 | 10 | Yes! 10 | No 
Wisconsin National. | : 20 Yes| 10 | Yes 
* Lifetime of payee. 




















om 


Available on request. 
Two males, each 65. 
Short of perpetuity. 
-10 years certain male and female, both 65. 
-If elected before maturity for death proceeds. Other- 
wise the income will be that shown for the age 3 years 
younger participating throughout lifetime of payee. 
Option may be included on r 
*—Female also age 65; 10 years — 
A—Joint and Survivor, 10 years certa 
B- Minimum annual income is 5% - original proceeds 
subject to $10 minimum installment rule. 
As may be agreed upon 
D—Life of primary payee and to age 35 of minor sec- 
ondary payee. 
E—With female age 65. 
F —Fixed term of years or death of payee. 
G—But not less than the guaranteed rate. 
H—Any period to which company may consent. 
|—Insured attained age 55. 
J—10 years certain, male 65, female 70. 
K——No limitation oo after 10 years on single Premium 
Endowment Polici 
L—120 months Sm Female beneficiary age 65. 
M—Male 65, female 65. 
N—Female, age 60. 
O—Participating policies only (non par: $6.02; $5.44; 
$4.82; $5.38, respectively). 
P—Upon maturity or at any time (but if premiums pay- 
able for less than 10 years, then after 10 years). 
At any time on annual premium contracts, after 5 
years on single premium contracts. 
When elected during lifetime of insured to be auto- 
matically effective for payment of dealer claim proceeds, 


Poe +e 





people’s nearest age. 
would be $6.61 and $5.99 respectively. 
S—Guaranteed rate. 
T—$6.60 if option is elected for beneficiary by insured 
to become operative. 
—$7.46 if option is elected for beneficiary by insured 
to hse > operative automatically. 
—$5.89 if option is elected for beneficiary by insured 
to become operative ai cally. 
—Or guaranteed rate if higher. 
until proceeds are exhausted. 
Y—Femailes age 65 also. 
Z—$100 if annual, $50 if semi-annual, $25.00 if quarterly. 
aa—By practice only. 
bb—No guarantee as to rate or ga in policy. Present 
practice 2% guarantee for 2-20 y 
cc—At least $2,000 applied ae @ each option. 
dd—Assume female same age. By special endorsement. 
ee—23/,% on interest option. 
ff—During lifetime of the primary and secondary 
beneficiary. 


Fixed Instal- MONTHLY INCOME PER $1,000—MALE AGE 65 
rr TI Ads pastels sete tg Plagie ee aT 
ou _____} Instal- ae in 1951 
ment Life Income Annuity Option 54 ie sit 
Min. Option instalments Certain ear 
Amount i ae eae Not 
Annual | Guar. and Joint | Joint | With- | With- 
Income; Int. Max. 5 10 15 20 Instal.| Cash | and |-& 34 | draw- | draw- 
$1,000 | Rate | Years | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Yrs. | Life | Ref. | Ref. | Surv. | Surv.| able | able 
§ % $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ %o % 
10 a i Bis 6.30 me Been eee cuthtoe Searawens 21, 212 
46 21 1-30 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 5.70 | 5.52 |n4.64 [n5.44 | 3 3 
...| 2% , - 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 |....../..... ste bigte SOMA esc 244 214 
- 2 1-30 ei * | ee _ ee? 7 eee m4.90)...... 3 3 
50 21, 1-38 |..... 6.30 GE Ba inc tinnccvrtiakasstint al ikke 214 214 
60 2 5-30 |..... 5.98 |... 4.90 fe Rape eee 3 3 
46 214 1-30 .| 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 |......j..... ot Nee 214 21, 
50 214 1-27 |..... 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 mh s wekbendtis 3 3 
48 2 1-30 6.03 |......| 4.73 5.28 Pe, eRe 3.00 | 3.00 
60 2 1-25 | 6.51 | 6.04 4.74 bien oi § § 2.75 | 2.75 
oe 2 1-30 ORE b. ..+% 4.74 oS wo See bee eh ie od 2 2 
60 2 1-25 j..... 5 (oo 4.74 | 6. 5.31 104,79)...... 2% 234 
10 | 2% | 1-30 6.36 | 6.68 | 5.00 | 7.01 | 4.97 Fie g24 | g2t4 
Devas 212 stad 6.30 | 4.98 |... a aubtin ee lCUL. SO 
212 2-20 |..... 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.08 |......]...... 3 3 
10 24 1-30 ...-| 6.02 = scl MES pans & 5 eee Sree 125.57) 214 214 
50 3 30 eG Ft Bt ee ae = ) re 3 3 
39 3 1-50 ....| 6.58 | 5.86 | 5.14 mi” YS Seer Se ~ 8 
50 2 on gp 6.20 | 5.49 | 4.77 | 6.75 | 5.57 |. 4.82 | 5.63 | 2 2.75 
52 214 1-25 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.04 | 4.76 |......]......]...... 214 2 
5 3 1-30 Ph. URS ORES Se ee eee Pee eee 214 244 
60 2 1-30 .| 6.16 | 5.56 | 4.94 | 6.75 | 5.57 )...... y4.88 |y5.72| 3 3 
45 24% 1-30 | BR 0, RRA Re Pe Oe ee Se eee 
120 2 > a eee Cae f...... 4.82 PA GA! feta a e 2 
10 214 1-30 6.30 |. 4.98 5.52 5.88 | 2% 214 
| 
120 2 peer eT > SPR Geers Ser Serr ye 2 
50 2 |} 1-30 |... 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | 6.97 | 5.70 |......| 5.33 | 6.22 | 2 Hts 
120 | 2% | 1-30 re UE TP yo eee ceed ees beme m5.72| 2 21 
10 214 1-30 ’ Soe 66’ ge eee ee kk a oe 
50 214 1-30 * 9G t 20 a ee Oe eee eee ee 5 8 
— hk . SECT ft Sf ee Ree es See Meee ee w2l, | w2l, 
10 212 1-30 a pss Ease the 4.98 | 6.97 |...... Sf Ree 6.37 | 2 2 
10 21, 1-25 | 6.58 | 6.16 | 5.56 | 4.04 |......)......]......h...... oa EE Sere 
62 | 2% 1-20 | 6.79 | 6.30 | 5.65 | 4.98 | Yes | Yes |...... og Se 3 3 
FOOTNOTES 
installments will be based on age three years greater than qq—15 years on pees up policies. 
In such a case, the above figures rr—Not specified. 
ss—Except on single premium policies. 


jji—Anyt 
kk—Company may limit to 10 years. 
li—Male 65, female 65, 10 years certain; 20 years 
certain $4.52. 
Company's practice permits, if election is made at 
termination of policy. 
mpany’s practice permits, if election is madeat 
termination of policy for endowment or surrender proceeds. 
pp—dJoint and survivor for two persons age 65. 








Interest 
Option 
Guar. 
Rate | Period 
% 
2 ‘ 
2% | 30 yrs. 
242 | 30 yrs. 
2 Life 
2 Life 
2 Life 
2% | Life 
21, 3 
2 Life 
2 Life 
2 . 
2 Life 
242 | Life 
2 11 
212 
24% | 30 yrs. 
2% | 25 yrs. 
24% | 50 yrs. 
2 30 yrs. 
2 20 yrs. 
1 
mel 
2 . 
2 30 
2 Life 
2 Life 
2 30 y 
2 Life 
2 Life 
i 
a ee 
2 | 5 yrs. 
























































options. 


least $1,000. 


tt—Subject to 


3—{nstalment 


4—1nterest option and fixed period option not available 
for first 10 years. Same 2 options never available under 


2_Subject to mutual agreement. 


zz—Sufficient years to accumulate. 
1—Provided amount placed under each option is at 


nimum income requirements, settle- 
ment options are available on surrender after policy has 
acquired a cash value. 
uu—When interest is payable yp oe semi-annually, 
quarterly or monthly. No interest gi 
ceeds are retained on deposit subject to 
minimum) with interest accumulated. 
xx—Individual consideration. 
yy—No present policies being paid under settlement 


to withdrawal ($1 $100 


policy proceeds 214%; deposit policy 


Retirement Income Annuity 


10__Male 65, female 65, 10 years certaln and life. 


11_§ubject tc $10.00 minimum monthly payments. 


12_Survivor, female age 65. 
13_No minimum on proceeds gg as a death claim 
Two lives in being plus 20 y 

—Retirement income only, ery beneficiary age 65. 
16 Mant exceed interest option. 


—Or attainment of age 60 (or after 5 years on single 5—_No established maximum. 
premium: policies issued over age 55). 6—1nterest option available after 10 years. 
hh—Effective rate 2.023%. 7—With limitat 
ii—Life or 30 years. 8 Interest option only. 
ime, %—On surrender on policy anniv nearest age 55 
or later by policy terms, in practice after 5 years. 


SEND THIS REPLY FORM for Reprints of Above Table 
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copies of the Optional Modes of Settlement Table at $ 
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